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The 20th Century 
Quarterly 


For Adult and Young People’s Bible Classes 


Edited by Thomas Curtis Clark 


Makers of the Quarterly: 





Herbert L. Willett, Jr. 
Prof. W. C. Morro 


John Ray Ewers 
William Dunn Ryan 


The governing purposes in the preparation of this new Lesson Quarterly are two: 
(1) To afford all necessary aids for a thorough and vital consideration of the Interna- 
tional Uniform Sunday School Lessons; (2) To edit out all features of conventional 
lesson quarterlies which are not actually used by and useful to the average class. This 
quarterly is based upon many years’ experience of the makers with the modern organ- 
ized class. 


Features of the Quarterly 





Getting Into the Lesson. This department is 
prepared by William Dunn Ryan, of Central 
Church, Youngstown, O., who has one of the 
most remarkable schools of adults in the coun- 
try. Mr. Ryan presents the backgrounds of the 
lesson. 


Clearing Up Difficult Points. Herbert L. Willett, 
Jr., whose extended experience and study in the 
Orient have made him an able interpreter of 
Scripture facts for modern students, has charge 
of this department. His is a verse-by-verse 
study. 


The Lesson Brought Down to Date. The unique 
work of John R. Ewers in straight-from-the- 
shoulder adaptations of the Sunday school lessons 
to today’s life is too well known to call for ex- 
planation. There is no other writer in the 
Sunday school world today who approaches Mr. 
Ewers in the art of making the Bible talk to 
modern men. 


The Lesson Foram. No man is better suited to 
furnish lesson questions with both scholarly and 
practical bearings than Dr. W. C. Morro, of Bue 
ler College. His questions really count in the 
consideration of lesson themes. 


The lesson text (American revised versi on) and daily Scripture readings are printed 
for each lesson. The Quarterly is a booklet of handy pocket size. 


The Autumn issue of the Quarterly is now ready. 
Send for free sample copy, and let us have your 


order at once. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Opportunity of the Peace 
Advocate 


HE dogmatic pacifist has had his day, with his 
TT abstractions and his impracticability. The greatest 

war of history has broken out in the midst of his 
activities, and the greatest Republic of history, the home 
of his efforts, though led by a peace-loving president, is 
now engaged in building up one of the greatest armies of 
history. No better demonstration could be given of the 
futility of trying to save the world apart from a proper 
study of how society moves forward. 

Now that the pacifist has had his day, the time has 
come for the peace-maker. He is a pragmatist, recogniz- 
ing the relativity of all human plans and the tentativeness 
of every bit of human progress. Just because he is able to 
adopt evolution as his method, he is the more effective as 
a reformer. 

Two alternate propositions will face the world at the 
close of the present war. One is a compromise peace with 
a recognition of the status quo. On the basis of such a 
peace, each nation would be compelled to adopt a program 
of preparedness. The United States, which has never had 
a standing army of any size, would keep the present can- 
tonments full of young men, and hope for some measure 
of security against surprise attack by such a policy. 

The other alternative is to establish a League of Na- 
tions which would reduce armaments to a size sufficient 
to police the world in sections where civilization has not 
yet extended and to enforce the decrees of a peace court 
where arbitration would settle the quarrels of nations. 

It is difficult to see how Christians could hesitate be- 
tween these two positions. Doubtless, some Christians 


will continue to be pacifists, but we cannot see how any 
would deliberately become militarists. The Christian who 
would free the world from the horror that now rests upon 
it will work most effectively by supporting the idea of a 
League of Nations to include all those of good will who 
in democratic spirit will abide by the decisions of properly 
constituted authority. It is by such means that the dream 
of the prophets and the will of Christ shall be realized. 


Life and the Higher Life 


MERICA before the war had become a hyper-sen- 
Asie nation. We had many people actively opposed 

to vivisection, though remedial surgery had made 
most of its advances in this way. The success of Christian 
Science has revealed how many people were afraid of pain. 
Much of the opposition to war was nothing more than the 
physical abhorrence of blood-letting. It did not arise out 
of the deep social instincts which alone will guarantee the 
future welfare of the race. The figures about the loss of 
life in the great war, now running well up to twelve mil- 
lions, brought great thrills of horror. 

It will not serve the interests of civilization to make 
organized murder seem good. But we shall never have a 
proper perspective until we realize that there is a great 
difference between life and the higher life. 

Many a noble soul in the past has been confronted 
with the choice of death or ignominy. These have not 
hesitated to choose death as the less of two evils. Socrates 
would not run away nor would he compromise his attitude 
by any false appeal for mercy. Jesus Christ went down to 
Jerusalem on the last journey with his disciples saying 
“Let us die with him.” He knew that journey was a 
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march into the face of death. It was better to die than 
to live a fugitive existence that would accomplish nothing 
for the great Cause. 

Our brave soldiers who are dying today are only doing 
what others of us would do if we had a chance. It seems 
to us that it were better that three-fourths of the race 
should perish—if such a sacrifice is thinkable—than that 
the world should continue to live under the threat of a rule 
of blood and iron. “Give us liberty or give us death,” is 
It is a sober evaluation of life. If humanity 
can be honest and noble and free, it is worth while to live 
Otherwise existence would become a burden and 
It is the higher life alone that can justify the 
pains and struggles of existence in this world. 


no boast. 


here. 
a curse. 


Drake’s New President 


HE election of Dean Arthur Holmes of State Col- 
ege, Pennsylvania, to the presidency of Drake Uni- 
versity will give general satisfaction to the friends 


of 


the largest of our educational institutions, and to all 
who are interested in the progress of academic history of 
the Disciples. 

Dr. Holmes’ training and experience have been of 
the best. After finishing his educational preparation, and 
taking his doctorate in psychology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, he held important positions in that depart- 
ment, conducting valuable researches in the laboratories of 
He is the author of several books dealing 
with various phases of his subject. From this work he 
was called to the same department at State College, which 
Here 
his executive ability led to his choice as dean of the aca- 


that institution 


is in reality the state university of Pennsylvania. 


demic faculty, a position which he has held with distinction 
for a number of years. 

Thus both as a scientist in a field of increasing im- 
portance, and as an educational administrator, Dr. Holmes 
comes to his new position with an experience which should 
guarantee to Drake University a new career of efficiency 
and success. The trustees of the University are to be con- 
gratulated on their wise selection of an executive. 

The developments of the co-operative campaign for 
the financing of the educational, missionary and_philan- 
thropic agencies among the Disciples will not only relieve 
college heads of much of the unhappy obligation to be mere 
money-getters for their institutions, but will throw upon 
them a new responsibility for academic competence and 
leadership. In this new phase of our educational program 
Drake is setting a worthy example. 

It need hardly be added that Dr. Holmes is a loyal 
and enthusiastic Disciple, and a preacher of marked ability. 
The friends of Drake University are to be congratulated 
on the coming of President and Mrs. Holmes to the social 
circle of the institution. 


The World Needs Trained Men 


HE cause of the college has assumed such import- 
United States has 

joined with others in calling for recruits to fill the 
vacant places of the men who have gone away to war. 


ance that the President of the 
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There is no lack of eighteen-year-old men fresh out of the 
high school who will decide this summer whether they will 
go to work right away or start in on a course of study 
which will fit them for more skilled service in the Republic. 
The moral force in every community should be brought 
to bear upon these young men to make the right choice. 

It is true that these men see mechanics in garages get- 
ting more money than teachers, and plumbers faring better 
than preachers, so the argument cannot weil be an eco- 
nomic one. It must rest upon the conception of service 
or it will not carry. 

The war has revealed, as nothing else could, the value 
of the trained man. It is no accident that 85 per cent of 
the officers in the army are taken from the 3 per cent of 
the population who are college trained. Reading a list 
of the needs in government service today, one realizes that 
there can be no adequate defense of the Republic apart 
from college education. True preparedness is the prepara- 
tion of men for the higher walks of life. 

It is not chiefly for the service of our country in war 
that we would urge the filling of the colleges. The days 
of reconstruction are coming. Many of our trained men 
will fall upon the field of battle. Some of the Russian 
socialists in their hatred for men with white shirts threw 
the chemist out of their factory and put a workman to 
mixing the chemicals in the manufacture of rubber. He 
soon spoiled a vatful. Every great industry in America 
rests upon the services of the educated man. If our chem- 
ists are killed, we must train others. 

In the study of the community itself, in the prepa- 
ration of community servants, the college is indispensable 
in the rebuilding of the world. The Christian college is 
indispensable to the future of the Christian church. Many 
a man with war profits that are not adequately taxed 
should help another man’s son through college if he have 
no son of his own. 


New Responsibility in Christian 
Benevolence 


T has been the glory of the church since the days of 
Jesus and Paul to care for the unfortunate. The 
Disciples of Christ in establishing institutions for the 

care of orphans and sick and aged have felt that this 
was in a true sense a restoration of primitive Christianity 
and of a sort most desirable. 

The war is creating a new situation in the matter 
of benevolence, and already we hear of many organiza- 
tions making preparation to meet the new need. Fra- 
ternal societies, like the Odd Fellows, are setting aside 
many thousands each year for war service and are per- 
fecting a new type of organization to distribute the re- 
sponsibility for wounded soldiers lest any small commu- 
nity be overburdened. The Methodist Episcopal church is 
searching in Europe for places for the location of or- 
phans. The American army is to be followed by the 
missionary and the philanthropist in the Roman Catholic 
countries. 

The two types of responsibility, caring for widows 
and orphans and the re-education of crippled soldiers 
is one that is at our very door. Ninety thousand soldiers 
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are going over every week now. As these lines are writ- 
ten, the cost of the victory recently won in France is 
following in the casualty lists and the string of hospital 
ships that will find their way back home. 

The National Benevolent Association has so well met 
the benevolent needs of the Disciples of Christ that it 
should be encouraged to go forward with new depart- 
ments of work arising out of the war needs. We do not 
want another society but more funds for the efficient 
society now in existence. Without doubt this organiza- 
tion is already facing out the implications of the war 
situation and will come up to the convention in St. Louis 
in October with a program. If this program is ambi- 
tious enough, the Disciples of Christ will support it. 





The Parable of the Potato Bug 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE came unto me a man, who sat him down 
“efor I asked him to do so. And he inquired of 
me, saying: 

Dost thou believe in Prayer? 

Now, I am a man of Prayer, neither hath there 
been a day since my childhood when I have not prayed 
to my God. But I answered him not, for I knew that 
he had not come to learn what I believed about Prayer, 
but to tell me what he believed, and that he would 
Never Notice whether I answered him or no. 

And he took up his parable and said, I was on the 
train, on my way to a Very Important Business En- 
gagement ; and if I made it, I should make Good Money, 
and give unto the Lord a tenth thereof. And my train 
was late. And I approached a Junction. And if the 
other train had gone, I had Missed my Appointment. 
So I took the matter to God in prayer, and behold, the 
other train was later than mine own. So did I meet the 
appointment, and I sold the Goods, and the Treasury 
of the Lord shall prosper. 

And he thought not of the many people on the Con- 
necting Train who suffered by the delay which his 
Prayer had Seemed to Produce. 

And I said unto him, There is a place where I go in 
Summer, where there are Trees and a Lake and 
Streams. And there grew a Great Tree by the side of a 
stream, and the waters washed under the roots upon 
the one side thereof, so that the Tree grew out over the 
Stream. And it was a Beautiful Tree, and it grew for an 
Hundred Yea-s. And the Cattle rested under the shade 
th -reof, and the Birds of Heaven did build their Nests 
in the branches thereof. 

Now, upon the ore side of the Stream was there a 
Potato Patch, and within the Patch there grew a Potato 
Vine, and upon the Potato Vine there Crawled a Po- 
tato Bug. And when the Potato Bug had filled his Belly 
with the leaves of the Potato Vine, he looked across the 
Stream, and behold there was another Potato Patch, 
fairer than the one wherein he abode. And he said, I 
will go forth, even into that other Potato Patch, and 
there shall my soul Delight itself in Fatness. So he 
came to the Stream, and he could not get across. And 
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he tarried there that night. And in the night there arose 
a Great Wind, and it smote the Tree, so that it fell, and 
its Mighty Trunk lay across the stream. And when the 
morning was come, the Potato Bug climbed upon a root 
of the Tree, and he crossed over, and came to the other 
side, and he went to the other Potato Patch. And he 
said, Now do I behold the Goodness of God who hath 
made a Bridge for me, and brought me safe over the 
Stream ; for this is an answer to my Prayer. And while 
the Potato Bug gave thanks to God, the Cattle mourned 
for the Shade which had sheltered them, and the Birds 
were Sorrowing over their Broken Eggs, and over their 
Little Birds that were Crushed, and over their Homes 
that were Desolate. But the Potato Bug knew it not, 
nor regarded it, but thanked his God for the answer of 
the Prayer of the Potato Bug. 

Now the man who had come to tell me that he be- 
lieved in Prayer heard this parable, and he was wroth. 
And he said, Dost thou compare me to a Potato Bug? 

And I said unto him, I speak the truth in parables; 
for the good God hath made the outer world and the 
things therein that they may be as a Mirror to the Souls 
of men. I do not compare thee to a Potato Bug, but if 
thou seest any Points of Similarity, that is thine own 
affair. 

And he departed. 





Conscripts of the Dream 


By Edwin Markham 


IVE thanks, O heart, for the high souls 
(5 That point us to the deathless goals— 
For all the courage of their cry 

That echoes down from sky to sky; 
Thanksgiving for the arméd seers 
And heroes called to mortal years— 
Souls that have built our faith in man, 
And lit the ages as they ran. 


Lincoln, Mazzini, Lamennais, 

Doing the deed that others pray; 

Cromwell, St. Francis, and the rest, 

Bearing the God-fire in the breast— 

These are the sons of sacred flame, 

Their brows marked with the sacred name— 
The company of souls supreme, 

The conscripts of the mighty Dream. 


Made of unpurchasable stuff, 

They went the way when ways were rough; 
They, when the traitors had deceived, 

Held the long purpose, and believed; 

They, when the face of God grew dim, 

Held thru the dark and trusted Him— 

Brave souls that took the perilous trail 

And felt the vision could not fail. 


Give thanks for heroes that have stirred 
Earth with the wonder of a word, 

But all thanksgiving for the breed 
Who have bent destiny with deed— 
Souls of the high, heroic birth, 

Souls sent to poise the shaken Earth, 
And then called back to God again 

To make heaven possible for men. 








The Millenarian Hope Through the 
Centuries 


A Study of the Emergence of Apocalyptic Expectations at Different Periods in the 
History of the Church 


Eighteenth Article in the Series on the Second Coming of Christ. 


HE standard works on Church History have very 
little to say regarding the prevalence of millennial an- 
ticipations in the various epochs of the Christian 
This is 
The first is that after the second cen- 


record through the ages since the life of Jesus. 
due to two facts. 
tury such views fell gradually into obscurity, and came 
even to be regarded as heretical. Historians prefer to give 
attention to the main currents of the history rather than 
to side eddies and diversions from sound biblical teaching. 
The history of heresies is not without its value, but only 
the scholar who can afford to turn aside from the control- 
ling themes of the faith for the sake of some special studies 
in the unusual or eccentric types of thinking cares to con 
The second fact is the lack 
Neither for the sake 
of fulfilling the obligations of a chronicle of past events 


sume time in these inquiries 


of value in the studies themselves. 


in the life of the church, nor for any personal interest in 
the subject is the historian likely therefore to follow very 
far the land marks of millennial speculations 

But in a series of studies like the present this phase 
of the subject can hardly be ignored, and indeed the ex- 
amination of some of the by-paths of church history 
brings to light some curious examples of misplaced em- 
phasis upon the second advent of our Lord. It is proba- 
bly within due bounds to say that there has never been a 
time in the Christian centuries when some individuals 
or groups were not under the spell of apocalyptic expecta- 
tions. The hopes of the early church were so clear, and 
were so frequently expressed, that any believer who ac- 
cepted the theory of verbal inerrancy as applied to the 


New 


guarded with any adequate recognition of historical per- 


documents of the Testament, and was not safe- 
pective, was an easy and probably willing victim of such 
iberrations. However, as time went on, and the necessity 
of readjusting their beliefs to the manifest facts of experi- 
ence became apparent, the ardent anticipations of an 
earlier age fell into decline. It became increasingly clear 
that the millennial dreams must either be abandoned or 
pushed into the less definite future. But by this same 
process those who found themselves impressed by the 
imagery of the Books of Daniel and Revelation were able 
to locate the pictured consummation in some age less close 


to the apostolic period. 


THE CHURCH FATHERS 


Some account has been given of the views of the 
earliest church fathers in the chapter on the Millennium in 
this 


length. 


series. It is unnecessary to review these at any 
It is enough to say that, in spite of the gradual 
correction of fervid anticipations of a speedy and visible 
coming of the Lord, there were teachers in the church 


who still proclaimed the imminence of the end. Of this 


number Ignatius of Antioch and Polycarp of 
Smyrna. The author of the Epistle of Barnabas antici- 
pated the immediate close of the world-age, and the inau- 
guration of the thousand years of good. Papias of Hier- 
apolis, living early in the second century, represented in 


were 


vivid form the material blessings of the new era, which 
In the middle of the same cen- 
tury Hermas made known in the terms of a vision his 
conception of the all but completed story of the church, 
A little 
later Justin Martyr affirms his confidence in the early 


he believed to be at hand. 


and the assurance of the speedy return of Christ. 


coming of the Lord, at which time Jerusalem, rebuilt in 
beauty, will be the home of the saints for the thousand 
years of happiness. Similar was the belief of Irenzus of 
Lyons, a contemporary of Justin’s. Most of these writers 
accepted the millennial scheme first suggested, as has been 
shown, by the author of the Secrets of Enoch, and de- 
veloped by the writer of Revelation. 

One of the movements in the early church that gave 
a momentary revival to the waning hope of the immediate 
advent of Jesus was Montanism. This was indeed but one 
of several features of this system of belief, but it was not 
without its influence upon the church for the reason that 
it gave to the millennial expectation an extravagant em- 
phasis and a materialistic atmosphere. The very fact that 
the church as a whole had largely given over the belief 
in the speedy return of the Lord as unlikely of realization, 
made the Montanists all the more eager to revive the opin- 
ion. In praying, “Thy kingdom come” they prayed for 
the end of the world. They were enthusiastic in their proc- 
They looked 
with contempt upon the present world order, and directed 
their desires to the second advent of Christ. Maximilla, 
one of their prophetesses, a companion of Montanus, was 


lamation of the great event as near at hand. 


accustomed to say, “After me there is no more prophecy, 
but only the end of the world.” The failure of these vivid 
hopes did much to weaken the movement and lessen its in- 
fluence. And one of the evils resulting from the confident 
proclamation of the millennial hope to adherents of the 
system was the reaction to worldliness when such hopes 
could no longer be entertained. In one form or another the 
apocalyptic expectations of Montanism have been revived 
at various periods in the history of the church. 
Tertullian, who lived in North Africa in the opening 
of the third century, was a defender of some of the Mon- 
tanist doctrines, and among them that of the early approach 
of the second advent. Perhaps none of the church fathers 
equalled him in the realism with which he pictured the fea- 
tures of the great consummation. A contemporary of his, 
Hippolytus of Rome, was more definite in setting the date 
of the expected event. He wrote the earliest surviving 


commentary on the Book of Daniel, and found in this apo- 
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calypse, and in the measurements of the tabernacle, a 
scheme of chronology on which he based his theory regard- 
ing the end of the world. He affirmed that it would take 
place six thousand years after creation, and five hundred 
years after the birth of Christ. Commodian of North 
\frica proposed a still more elaborate program, which re- 
vived several of the features of the Nero-myth, based upon 
the Sibylline books, and employed with effect by the author 
of Revelation. From the same sources apparently, a fel- 
low North African, Lactantius, developed a prediction of 
the approaching but dreaded fall of Rome, which had far 
outlived the limits set by the Revelator. Methodius of 
Lycia was similarly active in the exposition of millenarian 
speculations. 


PROTESTS AGAINST MILLENNIAL TEACHINGS 


The great teachers of the church, Origen (185-253 
\. D.) and Augustine (354-430 A. D.), the one living in 
\lexandria and later in Caesarea, the other in Carthage 
and Tagaste, and later in Milan, were the chief figures, 
respectively, in the Greek and Latin schools of church 
doctrine. They did much to dispose of the remaining 
tendencies toward millennial vagaries. The former suc- 
cessfully refuted the belief in a literalistic interpretation 
of Scripture, which has always been the refuge of the ad- 
ventist speculations, and the other removed the founda- 
tions of such teachings by the insistent assertion that the 
millennium was not a blissful estate of the future, either 
proximate or remote, but rather a condition already realized 
in the increasing power of Christianity in the world, the 
second coming of Christ taking place continually in the 
church and its individual members. Augustine accepted, 
in a somewhat vague manner, the view that at the close of 
the thousand years of this pervasive spread of the faith, a 
consummation, not unattended with apocalyptic features, 
might be expected. But he disposed of the more spectacu- 
lar items of the eschatological program in a manner con- 
sistent with the historical expansion of the church. 

There was sufficient survival of millennial feeling in 
the Christian community, and enough hospitality to chilias- 
tic hopes even in the writings of Augustine to cause an 
outbreak of confidence and fear as the first millennium of 
church history came to an end. Nearly all the scheme 
of prediction which extended the period of world survival 
beyond apostolic times insisted with an air of finality upon 
the consummation of all things in the year 1000 A.D. Even 
those who had done most to oppose the obscurantist fancies 
of confident adventism with its ever-changing calendar of 
predicted terminals of mundane events, were not without 
the impression that the millennial year would witness the 
great crisis. Not even the bitter struggle between church 
and empire could wholly obscure these hopes and terrors. 
\ wave of excitement swept over Europe. Apocalyptic 
preaching found a new vogue. The study of Daniel and 
the Revelation was immensely stimulated. The wildest 
rumors circulated. Vast sums were devoted to the church 
and good works as a means of preparation for the ap- 
proaching event. In many instances the price of property 
fell to a fraction of its former value. Deeds were recorded 
with the solemn words, “Forasmuch as the end of the 


world is at hand.” As the fateful day came on, ecstatic- 
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ally awaited by multitudes of convinced and prepared de- 
votees, and anticipated with the direst apprehensions by 
the worldly but alarmed, the suspense was impressive. 
Even the most unpersuaded of Christian scholars, and the 
most scoffing of unbelievers, were not without misgivings 
as to what might happen. 

But the day passed, and in spite of the fanciful efforts 
of nervous apologists to explain the failure of the great 
prediction on the ground of some error in the calendar, 
or with various other suggestions, a reaction set in which 
played havoc with morality and religion for a generation. 
A tide of worldliness and self-indulgence rolled in upon 
the communities that had waited with bated breath for the 
day of judgment. The sickening disillusionment of the 
proclaimers of the end was equalled only by the scoffing 
of a resentful world that had been scared for a moment 
into conforming piety. The total effect of the episode 
with the consequent revulsion of sentiment toward religion 
was disastrous. And such, in the more limited circles of 
the like hopes and failures, is the invariable history of the 
millenarian specluations. 


FRESH PREDICTIONS 


But the world easily forgets even its severest lessons. 
New generations have to go to school to the same austere 
teacher, experience. Only a few decades passed until new 
predictions of the end were boldly announced. Among the 
prophets who obtained a hearing none was more popular 
than Joachim (1145-1202 A. D.) abbot of the (Cistercian) 
monastary of Floris in southern Italy. He divides all his- 
tory into three periods, that of the Father, which ended 
with the coming of Jesus; that of the Son, which, on the 
basis of his interpretation of Revelation, 12:6, was to end 
in 1260 A. D.; and that of the Spirit, which, beginning at 
that eventful date was to behold the church purified and 
made ideal in simplicity and monastic virtue. He had a 
considerable following but that date passed uneventfully, 
like the others. 

The age of the Reformation produced many groups of 
believers who in their persecution by the Roman Church 
took refuge in fresh studies of the biblical apocalypses, 
which they interpreted as referring to their own times. 
Milicz of Kremsier, a Bohemian preacher of power, pro- 
claimed the presence of Antichrist, and set the end of the 
world first in 1365, and when that date passed, he advanced 
it to 1367. One of the Hussite parties, the Taborites, under 
their blind leader, John Ziska, believed that the day of 
wrath was near, and prepared for it by disposing of their 
property and gathering in five cities of Bohemia, which 
they believed would alone be spared in the time of trial. 
In the tragic days of the Thirty Years War such teachings 
were very common. The Anabaptists, who were great suf- 
ferers because of their conviction regarding the church and 
the Bible, were led to anticipate a supernatural deliverance 
from their troubles. Out of this movement arose the ef- 
forts of Melchior Hoffman, whose apocalyptic preaching 
aroused wide interest in Friesland. He predicted that 
Jesus would set up a kingdom on earth with its capital at 
Strassburg, and that the end of the world would come in 
1533. In hopes of witnessing this event he went to Strass- 
burg, but was imprisoned, and died there in 1543. 








The obscurer pages of church history would supply 
many other names and incidents connected with various 
abortive millenarian speculations, such as that of the Ger- 
man, Alsted, who fixed the date for the beginning of the 
millennium in 1694, or the French Protestant, Jurieu, 
whose protest against the persecution of the Huguenots 
led him to set the year 1689 for the overthrow of the 
Roman Church, in which he discovered the Antichrist, the 
Man of Sin and the Little Horn. In England a party 
equally antagonistic to the royalists and to Cromwell pro- 
claimed themselves as the Fifth Monarchy Men, taking 
the suggestion from the little stone of Daniel’s vision, and 
insisting that they would have no ruler but King Jesus, 
who was soon to appear. At Elberfeld in Germany arose 
the Ronsdorf sect, claiming the fulfilment among them- 
selves of the prophecies of Revelation 11 and 12, and set- 
ting the date for the advent of the new age in 1730. 


MODERN MILLENARIANISM 


One of the founders of the modern critical method in 
biblical study, Johann Albrecht Bengel, in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, by his very reaction from the 
allegorizing methods of interpretation which had prevailed 
since the days of Origen, unconsciously opened the door 
for a return to literalism, which has always proved itself 
one of the insidious foes of biblical scholarship, unless 
safeguarded by historical perspective. He accepted the 
millenarian view of Revelation, and set the date 1836 for 
the end. This was sufficiently beyond his own death in 
1752, so that, like the patriarchs, he was able to die in 
faith. The Shaker movement in America, led by Ann Lee, 
held among other opinions to the millenarian view, be- 
lieving that the end was near. In England the Plymouth 
Brethren, founded in 1826 by Edward Irving, and some- 
times called the Irvingites, or the Darbyites, has held 
apocalyptic ideas along with other insistences in Christian 
Irving set the date 1864 for the sec- 
William Miller, of Low Hapton, N. Y., was 
the leader of a movement named after him, which attained 
Taking a text in Daniel (8:14) he as- 
serted that the end of the world would arrive in 1843. 
When that time expired and nothing happened, he stated 


belief and practice. 
ond advent. 


some dimensions. 
that a miscalculation had been made, and that the expected 


would arrive October 22, 1844. Many of his fol- 
lowers prepared ascension robes for the great day, but 


time 
with the usual result. The Adventists as a body were the 
result of Miller’s activities, and various views regarding 
the end have prevailed among the different branches of 
this body. 

Still more recent outcroppings of millenarian specu- 
lation have taken place in connection with Mormonism, 
which at the beginning held confident beliefs regarding the 
early coming of Christ, and later took up an abode in Utah 
to await his return. Russellism, interpreted through a 
series of Millennial Dawn pamphlets, set the year 1914 
Since the out- 
break of the war many forms of adventism and millenar- 


as the time of the great consummation. 


ianism have been promoted both in Europe and America. 
The astonishing uses to which the Bible can be subjected, 
and the extraordinary sums of money which interested 
men can find it in their hearts to expend on so perverted 
and discredited a form of religious propaganda would be 
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surprising if the long history of the church through the 
ages did not disclose the emergence of just such illusory 
hopes, and the practice of precisely the same perversion of 
biblical inquiry at almost every epoch of the church’s ex- 
perience. In almost any other period save that of a great 
world sorrow like the present, such views might pass as 
amiable eccentricities, quite permissible in those who have 
inclinations that way, and sure to be self-correcting and 
self-annihilating as the spirit of intelligent study of the 
sible and of Christian history prevails. But, in a time like 
this, they have insidious and baneful results which only 
need to be pointed out to set the real seekers after truth in 
a more open and luminous way. 

The literature upon this phase of the subject is neither 
large or accessible. The church histories give almost no 
space to it. Even in so recent and admirable a work as 
that of Professor Williston Walker there is no treatment 
whatever of the subject, and only the scantiest references 
to some of the most interesting figures in the various move- 
ments. The reasons for this have been explained in part 
in the opening of this article. But they seem insufficient. 
By all odds the best treatment of the matter is given by 
Professor S. J. Case, in his admirable work, “The Millen- 
nial Hope,” in the chapter 1V on “Later Christian Hopes,” 
to which the present writer is obligated for most of the 
material of the present study. 

The next chapter in this series will be devoted to the 
influence of millenarian views upon the church in the 


present period. Hersert L. WILLETT. 





Pray With Your Will 


3y William L. Bryan 
President of Indiana University 


UT of a thousand things which may be said of 

prayer—in this time when our people are called 

to pray every day at noon for the success of 
our cause—lI wish to say one. 

I must pray with my will—the will to do everything 
inside myself, and outside myself, to make the prayer 
come true. My prayer must be the will to make myself 
fit for democracy and not by my practices its enemy. My 
prayer must be the will to fight as hard as my boys are fight- 
ing on the Marne; the will to sacrifice in a degree not ut- 
terly shameless in comparison with their sacrifice ; the will 
to fight our secret foes here as they are fighting our open 
foes there; the will to resist to the uttermost treacherous 
seductions to a peace which would mean a German victory, 
a more dangerous Germany and soon a greater war—may- 
hap with German armies fighting on the Hudson and the 
Mississippi instead of on the Marne. 

If our prayers are nothing but a cry for what we want, 
with no determination to be better ourselves individually 
and collectively, with no determination to sacrifice more 
and fight harder, then the continuous praying of 100,000,- 
000 people is but as the useless moaning of the sea. But, 
if 100,000,000 people continuously join in the passionate 
will to be right and to fight, this is to develop an enormous 
power allied with the Power which is infinite. This is the 
sword of Gideon which is also the sword of the Lord. 
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The Religion of America 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


ELIGION is a universal and elemental power in 

human life, and to limit its scope by restrictive 

adjectives would seem, at first sight, to be self-con- 
tradictory. For this reason, to speak of the religion of 
America borders on inconsistency. Since human life pul- 
sates to the same great needs, the same great faiths, the 
same great hopes, why speak of the religion of one nation 
as if it were unique? Surely the religious sentiment is the 
supreme revelation of the essential unity of humanity, 
and the ultimate basis of human fraternity. Exactly, but 
the very fact that religion is the creative impulse of human- 
ity promises variety of form, of accent, and of expression. 
It has the unity of a flower garden, in which there is one 
rich soil and one soft air, but every variety of color and 
fragrance. 


RELIGION IS ONE 


Humanity is one, religion is one; but in the economy 
of progress a distinctive mission is assigned to each great 
race, for the fulfillment of which it is held to account. 
Naturally, in the working out of that destiny the common 
impulse of race is given form, color and characteristic 
expression by the national, social, political and intellectual 
environment in which it develops. Thus the religion of 
Greece, with its myriad gods, was different from the reli- 
gion of Egypt, albeit springing from the same impulse. 
The Tree of Life has many branches, and its leaves are 
for the healing of the nations, its underlying unity taking 
many shapes of beauty and of power, and this richness 
of expression adds infinitely to its picturesqueness. Reli- 
gions are many, but Religion is one, and those who know 
this truth look with a new wonder upon the various robes 
of faith and hope which man has worn in the midst of the 
years. 

No one can read the story of man aright unless he 
sees that our human life has its inspiration in the primary 
fact of religion The State, not less than the Church, 
science equally with theology, have their roots in this 
fundamental reality. At the center of human life is the 
altar of faith and prayer, and from it the arts and sciences 
spread out, fanwise, along all the avenues of culture. The 
temples which crowned the hills of Athens were dreams 
come true in stone, but they were primarily tributes to the 
gods, the artistic genius finding its inspiration and motif 
in religious faith. Unless we lay firm hold of the truth 
of the essential religiousness of human life we have no clue 
to its meaning and evolution. So, and only so, may anyone 
ever hope to interpret the eager, aspiring, prophetic life 
of America, whose ruling ideas and consecrating ideals 
have their authority and appeal by virtue of an underlying 
conception of life and of the world. 


AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE CONTRIBUTION 
TO WORLD IDEALS 


For it is becoming increasingly manifest that our Re- 
public—a melting-pot of nations and races—has a spirit 
of its own, unique, particular, and significant, and a mission 


to fulfill. Just as to the Greeks we owe art and philosophy, 
to the Hebrews the profoundest religion, to the Romans 
law and organization, and to Anglo-Saxons laws that were 
self-created from the sense of justice in the people, just 
so America has a distinct contribution to make to the 
wealth of human ideals. America is not an accident. It 
is not a fortuitous agglomeration of exiles and emigrants. 
Nor is it a mere experiment to test an abstract ideal of 
state. No, it is the natural development of a distinct life 
—an inward life of visions, passions and hopes embodying 
itself in outward laws, customs, institutions, ways of think- 
ing and ways of doing things—a mighty spiritual fact 
which may well detain us to inquire into its meaning. Be- 
cause America is carving a new image in the pantheon of 
history it behooves us to ask whether or not from its 
teeming, multitudinous life there is not emerging an inter- 
pretation of religion distinctively and characteristicallyy 
American. 

In a passage of singular elevation, both of language 
and of thought, Hegel explains why he did not consider 
America in his “Philosophy of History,” written in 1823: 

America is the land of the future, where, in the ages that 
lie before us, the burden of the world’s history shall reveal 
itself. It is the land of desire for all those who are weary of 
the historical lumber-room of old Europe. It is for America 
to abandon the ground on which hitherto the history of the 
world has developed itself. What has taken place in the New 
Wor'd up to the present time is only an echo of the Old World 
—the expression of a foreign life, and as a land of the future, 
it has no interest for us here, for, as regards history, our con- 
cern must be with that which has been and that which is. 


TRULY A NEW WORLD 


Written by a great thinker who studied the history 
of the world as unfolding the Divine life of man, 
and who searched every page for the footprints of God, 
those words are memorable. They are a recognition of 
the unique and important mission of our Republic and its 
inescapable responsibility in the arena of universal his- 
tory. Much has happened since Hegel wrote in 1823, and 
the drama of our national destiny, as so far unfolded since 
that time, is a fulfillment of his prophecy, showing that we 
have abandoned the ground on which history has hitherto 
wrought and developed not only a life of our own, growing 
out of a rich soul, but that we have undertaken a new 
adventure. Today America is not a new England, not a 
new Europe, but a new world, and as such it must be 
reckoned with by all who would estimate the possessions 
of humanity. As Oliver Wendell Holmes has said, setting 
our history to music: 

This is the New World's gospel: Be ye men! 
Try well the legends of the children’s time; 

Ye are a chosen people, God has led 

Your steps across the desert of the deep, 

As now across the desert of the shore; 
Mountains are cleft before you as the sea 
Before the wandering tribes of Israel's sons; 
Still onward rolls the thunderous caravan, 

Its coming painted on the western sky, 

A cloud by day, by night a pillar of flame. 
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Your prophets are a hundred to one 

Of them of old who cried, “Thus said the Lord;” 
They told of the cities that should fall in heaps, 
But yours of mightier cities that shall rise 

Where yet the lowly fishers spread their nets; 
The tree of knowledge in your garden grows, 

Not single, but at every humble door. 


RELIGION THE GREATEST FACT 


Long ago Carlyle said that the religion of a man is 
the chief fact concerning him, and the same is true of 
a nation. By religion he meant, as he went on to say, not 
the creed which a man professes ; not that necessarily, often 
not that at all, since we see men of all degrees of worth 
No, by 
religion he meant that which a man practically believes, 
lays to heart, acts upon, and therefore knows about this 
mysterious universe and his duty and destiny therein; 
that is the chief fact about him and creatively determines 
all the rest—that is his religion. 


and worthlessness professing all kinds of creeds. 


By the same token, the religion of a nation is not its 
formal faith, its accepted theology, but something deeper, 
more real, and more wonderful; its ideals, its dreams,. its 
Socrates said 
that the real religion of Greece was not to be found in its 
temples, and Emerson made a like remark about the reli- 
gion of England. Our Yankee Plato found the actual 
religion of England something finer, more inwrought, at 
once more noble and fruitful than the creeds of all its 
churches. 


temper, its ruling principles, its character. 


Much of the theology taught in America even today 
was transplanted to our shores from lands and times alien 
to our own, and if taken literally, it would be incompatible 
with our fundamental ideal. It was the product of minds 
whose only ideal of the State was that of an absolute 
monarchy ; it is a shadow of vanished empires, a reminis- 
cence of ages when the serfdom of the people and the 
despotism of constituted authorities were established con- 
ditions. Its idea of God, of man, of salvation, are such 
as would naturally occur to the subjects of an autocracy, 
and this may be one reason why it hardly touches the 
actual life of men in our Republic. 


AMERICA BOTH MATERIALISTIC AND IDEALISTIC 


Fortunately, our fathers kept their theology and their 
politics apart, seemingly unaware of the conflict between 
them. No doubt here we find the reason why some of 
our most typical men, like Lincoln and John Hay, while 
profoundly religious, held aloof from the churches. If 
we would know the real theology of America, to say 
nothing of its religion, we must go further than to the 
creeds of its churches, and find it in the life of the people, 
their temper, spirit, and character. That is to say, we must 
find it in the Spirit of America. 

What is the spirit of America? There are those who 
tell us that we are a race of crude, sordid folk, sodden in 
materialism, and others who are equally sure that we are 
a tribe of fantastic and incurable idealists. Both are 
right, and it is in this blend of a hearty, wholesome, 
robust materialism with a noble and skyey idealism that 
the real spirit of our Republic is to be found; and our 
glory is that we keep the two together. What idealism 
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alone leads to and ends in, history has shown us many 
times—never more sadly than in Russia today. What 
materialism is, when it has conceived and brought forth 
its results, may be seen in the unimaginative, efficient bar- 
barism of Germany. In America we hold the two together, 
that so our materialism shall incarnate our idealism, and 
our idealism consecrate and transfigure our materialism. 
Because this is so, because our national spirit has this dual 
aspect, it is a blunder to leave either element out of account 
in the interpretation of our history. 


“OUR HEARTS NOT IN OUR LEDGERS” 


Historians are apt to emphasize the purely material 
causes of our national growth, interpreting it as a matter 
of chance, of geographical environment, or, as is now 
the fashion, of economic necessity. Thus we find the 
grand traits of New England character attributed to harsh 
climate, sterile soil, and hostile conditions, and the Revolu- 
tion and the Anti-Slavery movement explained as pri- 
marily economic in motive. It is not true. While no one 
denies the influence of climate and industry, it is little 
short of blasphemy to overlook those deeper causes—those 
glowing sentiments that have fired the hearts of our people. 
America is a land of commercial opportunity, but our 
hearts are not in our ledgers, and our aspirations are not 
expressed in profits. What really rules our nation is a 
passionate attachment to the ideals of liberty, justice and 
fraternity ; and the soul of our people finds voice, not in 
records of bank clearings, but in the far-flung visions of 
our national poets and prophets. 

Stephen Graham, having followed the Russian pil- 
grims to the Holy City, came with poor emigrants to 
America, and he tells us that it was a journey from the 
most mystical lands to the most materialistic. And yet, 
if we take Tolstoy as the typical man of Russia, of its 
strength and its weakness, its lights and shadows, and 
place him alongside Lincoln, the most typical man of 
America, who will say that America is not also a land of 
mysticism? Indeed, when Lincoln fell more than fifty 
years ago, it was Tolstoy who said: “He was a Christ in 
miniature.” 


AN INTENSELY RELIGIOUS NATION 


To say that America is idealistic is only another way 
of saying that it is intensely religious; that our national 
life is rooted in spiritual reality; and this profound reli- 
giousness has touched our history to finer issues, turning 
an almanac of prices into an Epic of Humanity—nay, into 
a chapter in the Biography of God. Consider now the 
religious meaning of the fundamental ideas and aspirations 
of American life, and it will become clear what our real 
religion is. 

Before there was ever an American Republic, thinkers 
in other lands had wrought out the gospel of liberty, 
equality and fraternity as a thesis; but our fathers pro- 
ceeded from theory to practice. Holding that government 
must be by the people and for the people, they laid the 
foundations of a nation dedicated to the truth that all men 
are created equal—equal before God, before the law, and 
in their right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
each having inalienable rights which no State can confer 
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or deny—trusting the free man to guard his freedom and 
to find in his freedom the solution of whatever problems 
may arise. That is to say, they reversed the theological 
teaching of ages and risked the fate of a nation on faith 
in the essential goodness of human nature and its kinship 
with God! Surely he is blind who does not see how radi- 
cal is the religious meaning of this first principle of our 
American theology. America is a symbol of confidence in 
human nature ; it assumes the inherent divinity and sacred- 
ness of man, and our history has justified that faith. 


DOGMA OF STATE UNPOPULAR 


Since ours is a government of the people by the peo- 
ple, the hideous dogma of the State as an abstract entity, 
a collective fiction, leading a life of its own, above and 
beyond the lives of the men who compose it; the frightful 
dogma which makes the State a kind of mortal god who 
can do no wrong, an irresponsible Moloch whose neces- 
sity is law, and to which liberty and right are to be sacri- 
ficed—that dogma has no place in America. Thank God 
we know nothing of the atheism that the State must do 
what it has to do, law or no law, right or no right, and 
that ends justify any means, no matter how infernal. 

Once a French king said: “I am the State”; and that 
is what every citizen of our Republic can say. We are 
the State, and if the nation is guilty of a crime, each of us 
is guilty, in his degree, of that crime. America, by its 
very faith, repudiates the infamy of Machiavelli, Bismarck, 
and their ilk, holding the moral law to be as binding upon 
a State as upon a man. In other words, our fathers took 
God into account and had respect for his eternal moral 
order when they founded our Republic, basing it, as they 
did, upon a religious conception of life and the world. 


“THE REPUBLIC OF GOD” 


Always a new faith in man implies and involves a 
new vision of God. It was natural for the men who 
bowed low when the chariot of Cesar swept by to think 
of God as an infinite Emperor, ruling the world with an 
arbitrary and irresponsible almightiness. But for men who 
live in a Republic such a conception is a caricature. The 
citizens of a free land do not believe that God is an infinite 
autocrat, nor do thy bow down to a divine despotism. No, 
they worship in the presence of an Eternal Father, who is 
always and everywhere accessible to the humblest man 
who lifts his heart in prayer. The logic of the American 
idea leads to faith in a Divine Love universal and impartial, 
all-encompassing and everlasting. 

Elisha Mulford was in accord with the theology of 








How to Transform Your Life 


Find a Friend, believe in him and love him; see a 
great Cause and give yourself to its work; feel the power 
of a Book and saturate yourself with its spirit; find a 
Brotherhood of spirits like yours in aspiration and join it; 
and loving your Friend, serving your Cause, absorbing 
your Book, and co-operating with your Brotherhood, do 
not think too much about your character, for your charac- 
ter will take care of itself. H. E. Fospick. 
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his country when he entitled his noble book “The Republic 
of God,” and it is no wonder that he would fain open the 
gates of Heaven a little wider than they have ever been. 
Also, if the faith of the religion of democracy is the 
Fatherhood of God, its practice is the Brotherhood of Man. 

America admits men of all nations and races into her 
national fraternity, granting the right of equal suffrage 
and citizenship. They walk with us along our avenues of 
trade ; they sit with us in our halls of legislation ; they wor- 
ship with us in our temples. Americans all, each race 
brings some rich gift of enterprise, idealism, and tradition, 
and all are loyal to our genius of liberty under wise and 
just laws. Most of us could repeat with slight variations 
the words of John Hay when he described the mingling of 
many bloods in his veins: “When I look to the springs 
from which my blood descends, the first ancestors I ever 
heard of were a Scotchman who was half-English and a 
German woman who was half-French. Of my more im- 
mediate progenitors, my mother was from New England 
and my father from the South. In this bewilderment of 
origin and experience, I can only put on an aspect of deep 
humility and confess that I am nothing but an American.” 

America knows nothing of the Slavic race, nothing of 
the Teutonic race, nothing of the Saxon race, but only 
the Human race, one in origin and destiny, as it must be 
one in a great fellowship of sympathy and service. 


THE PROPHECY OF AMERICA 


Such is the ideal and prophecy of America, and if 
to realize it all at once is denied us, surely it means much 
to see it, found a great nation upon it, and seek practically 
to realize it. Lord Bryce said that American patriotism 
is itself a religion; it is one with the spirit of all true reli- 
gion, since the spirit of fraternity is the essence of both. 

After this manner the religious spirit works itself out 
in our Republic, colored by the political conditions under 
which our nation has grown—a faith profound and fruit- 
ful, hearty, happy, facing the future with the soul of 
adventure, often shadowed but never eclipsed, sometimes 
delayed, but never defeated. If it is revolutionary, it is 
also redeeming, offering to every man the right to seek 
that truth by which no man was ever injured, and to look 
up from the lap of Mother Earth into the face of God 
the Father. In the hymn of John Hay it is sung: 


Not in dumb resignation 
We lift our hands on high; 
Not like the nerveless fatalist, 
Content to trust and die. 


Our faith springs like the eagle, 
Who soars to meet the sun, 
And cries exulting unto Thee, 
O Lord, Thy will be done. 


Thy will! It bids the weak be strong, 
It bids the strong be just; 

No lip to fawn, no hand to beg, 
No brow to seek the dust. 


Whenever man oppresses ¢ eRARY 
Beneath Thy liberal -_ OF> 
O Lord, be there, Thine/atm made Barpyy  “/ 


Thy righteous will be{done. TH by) :, Ae © 
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Some Great Preachers I Have Heard 


By J. J. Castleberry 


T IS sometimes said that the era of great preachers is 

past. Men point back to the golden days of the pulpit 

—the days of Robertson, Parker and Spurgeon in Eng- 
land and of Brooks, Beecher and Swing in America—and 
remind us that today no trumpet voices like these ring 
Perhaps not, for the Ni- 
agaras, Grand Canyons and Matterhorns are few in any 
age or land. Still, there are great preachers in our gen- 
eration, on both sides of the sea, men of giant mould and 
prophet vision. If preaching is one of the fine arts, it cer- 
tainly is not a lost art. 


out to challenge men’s souls. 


It has been my privilege to hear some of the great 
present-day preachers of both England and America and 
I shall here give a few impressions concerning certain par- 
ticular stars among them. England has been pre-eminent 
in producing not only great poets, but great preachers as 
well. There the preacher passion has burned deepest and 
The 
English preacher, as a rule, is characterized by the finest 
training, makes scrupulous preparation for his sermon and 
is a man of the Book, his sermons being expositions of the 
really great and vital themes of Holy Scripture. Among 
some of the best known English preachers that I have heard 
let me mention three. 


the preaching art has attained its highest expression. 


J. H. JOWETT 


| heard Dr. Jowett at Northfield, during his first visit 
to this country, and he impressed me as a consummate mas- 
ter in the art of pulpit utterance. Educated at Edinburgh, 
he is a man of classical taste and superb finish. Every 
phrase is like a polished gem and his sentences flow like 
music. 

I think one does not get the best in Dr. Jowett by 
simply reading his sermons; one must hear him to catch 
A little past fifty, of 
slender build, slightly above the average height, of white 
hair and mustache, clear blue eyes, spiritual face and mel- 


the full inspiration of his message. 


low voice, his personality is charming indeed. Ascending 
the pulpit as a king coming to his throne, this man of God 


Yet, his 
manner is simple and there is no straining after effects. 
His is a straight-forward, earnest message—a man speak- 
ing to men—but speaking in the name of God and in behalf 
of destiny-making human interests. 

Dr. Jowett excels in textual preaching. 
lights in the expository sermon. 


from the first word holds you as if under a spell. 


He also de- 
But he seems not to care 
He likes to take a single 
passage, or more frequently a clause or word, hold it up 


much for the topical discourse. 


from every angle, analyze it and set it forth in clear and 
The first sermon I heard him 
preach was on the words “Our Father,” and for almost 
an hour he hammered on the single thought of the social- 
ism of prayer. One felt, when the sermon was finished, 
that he had not only been lifted up into holier communion 
with the Infinite, but that he was united as never before in 
bonds of sympathy and love toward his brother. Surely, 
America is poorer in the loss of this prophet and saint, 


iluminating interpretation. 


who, in these crisis hours, felt the lure of the home land, 
and to save his own soul, as he explained, recently returned 
to England, assuming the pastorate at Westminister Chapel, 
London. 


G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 


Dr. Morgan has frequently visited America and it was 
my pleasure to hear him at Winona Lake. Lacking some- 
what in academic training and culture, he is yet one of the 
foremost English preachers of our day. The son of a Wes- 
leyan minister, and beginning his own career in that com- 
munion, he later became a Congregationalist and for years 
has preached to great throngs in London and whenever he 
has traveled in English-speaking countries. 

Dr. Morgan’s personality, if not so winsome, is yet 
impressive in its rugged virility. Tall and slender, with 
waving iron-gray hair, face shaven smoothly, voice strong 
and penetrating, he presents at once a commanding figure. 
Like his distinguished successor at Westminster Chapel, 
Dr. Morgan is a devout student of the Word and his ser- 
mons are characteristically expository. A conservative in 
his thinking, he loves the old time themes and expounds 
them with great unction. One observes on first seeing Dr. 
Morgan, that he is of extremely nervous temperament— 
perhaps at times just a little irritable. I would not call him 
an orator, except as oratory means to believe something 
with all one’s soul and proclaim it with passion. He does 
not always speak in finely polished periods, but he has a 
message from the King and delivers it with telling effect, 
arising at times to the most dramatic and soul-stirring 
utterance. 


SILVESTER HORNE 


Mr. Horne had the distinction of being not only a 
brilliant pulpiteer, but also a statesman, serving the double 
function of London pastor and member of Parliament. It 
was during this period that he first visited America and I 
heard him preach and lecture several times. His interests 
were not exclusively theological, but social and economic 
as well. He loved the Bible, but he also loved men and that 
with a consuming passion. I shall never forget the first 
sermon I heard him deliver—a study of the story of the 
Good Samaritan—the large human sympathies which he 
manifested and the heights of eloquence to which he arose. 

A plain Englishman, Mr. Horne was anything but 
fastidious in dress or appearance. He seemed to care noth- 
ing for the conventionalities. Yet, all in all, I regard him 
as the greatest orator that I have heard from the other side 
of the Atlanti:. Possessing a musical voice, with rich 
English accent, and speaking with great fluency, he drew 
people to him and swept them forward with him as by an 
irresistible magnetism. At times one felt a thrill such as 
comes only from the impact of a commanding personality 
and a truly great utterance. 

Just three years ago Mr. Horne, already broken in 
health, returned to this country to deliver the Lyman 
Beecher lectures at Yale, choosing as his subject “The 
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Romance of Preaching.” No man for years so stirred that 
university community as did this big brained, kind-hearted 
Englishigan. Following his Yale engagement he started 
for a brief visit to Canada and while crossing Lake On- 
tario, still in the prime of a useful life, he suddenly died 
and his untimely going was mourned alike on both sides of 
the sea. 

Let me now turn to three great American preachers 
I have heard. And, too, I do not wish to draw any in- 
vidious comparisons here. The English preacher is per- 
haps better trained, more scientific in the art of sermoniz- 
ing and more distinctly a man of the study ; but the Ameri- 
can preacher, I think, is more modern in his viewpoint, 
social in his sympathies and masculine in his utterance. 


F. W. GUNSAULUS 


I have heard Dr. Gunsaulus at a summer assembly, 
and later in pulpits of my own city. I have also been 
thrown with him socially and talked with him about the 
things of the Kingdom. He is democratic through and 
through and is personally so likeable that one loses sight 
of professional faults. He enjoys a good story with the 
zest of a palatable meal and his fund of stories seems in- 
exhaustible. 

Of all our American preachers | think Dr. Gunsaulus 
in sublimity of pulpit expression rises to the highest heights. 
He is big, not only in body, but also in brain and soul. 
Typically American, his message is strong and virile, and 
masculine to the core. He is blessed with a voice at once 
clear and resonant and possessing great range. He can 
easily be heard in the largest auditorium. He speaks ex- 
temporaneously and at times is thrillingly dramatic. One 
feels that he would have made a great actor. 

Moreover, Dr. Gunsaulus has the soul of a poet. He 
delights in metaphor and symbol and soars oft into the 
field of imagination. He lives close to the heart of the 
Eternal and sees God in everything—in the flowers, the 
snow, the mountains, the stars and planets, and the mighty 
movements of history—and he interprets this Divine Pres- 
ence in nature and life with rare insight and appreciation. 
He is a discriminating student of history, philosophy and 
literature and quotes liberally from the great masters of 
thought. But a defect in Dr. Gunsaulus’ preaching, it 
seems to me, is a certain lack of concreteness. He takes 
too much for granted as regards his audience and soars 
at too high altitudes for most of us. One cannot help wish- 
ing, as he hears this great preacher, that he might come 
down to the earth and just talk to us out of his own soul. 


W. F. MCDOWELL 


It was my good fortune to hear the venerable Bishop 
deliver the Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale and also preach 
on Sunday in the university chapel. He is indeed a rare 
spirit, not only among Methodists, but in the church uni- 
versal, and he grips one’s soul as few men do. He is per- 
haps not so scholarly as Bishop McConnell, or mystical 
as Bishop Quayle, or keen-edged as Bishop Edwin Hughes, 
but all things considered, he is the equal of any of them, 
and is one of the masters of our American pulpit. 

Large of body, with finely chiseled features, clear and 
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kindly eyes and white hair, and withal the dignity and 
bearing of an aristocrat, Bishop McDowell looks the part 
of the statesman and orator that he is. By his fine humor 
and attractive personality he is at once en rapport with his 
audience. His sermons, if not always profound, are at 
least well thought out, lucid and to the point. While he 
impresses one as being a man who reads ‘widely and keeps 
abreast of the age, yet the emotional element is more pro- 
nounced in his preaching than in any other distinguished 
preacher I have heard. This is perhaps due as much to his 
Methodist up-bringing as to any natural temperament. 
But, be this as it may, he is unquestionably a great Chris- 
tian, and his words are so charged with spiritual power 
and vibrant with enthusiasm for righteousness that they 
move mightily the hearts of the people. 


CHARLES E, JEFFERSON 


I have always admired Dr. Jefferson and have read 
practically everything he has written. It was my privilege 
to hear him in a series of addresses before a Ministers’ In- 
stitute at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, and later at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. On first seeing Dr. Jefferson one feels 
disappointment—he is so small of stature, unpretentious in 
manner, and withal modest as a child. But when he begins 
speaking a radiance comes upon his countenance and he 
appears as if transfigured. This is true of him in a degree 
that I have never observed in any other speaker. Dr. Jef- 
ferson prepares his sermons with punctilious accuracy and 
he speaks with beautiful grace and ease. I have seen him 
use manuscript and again have heard him speak without 
notes at all. His delivery is always conversational and 
there is absolutely no effort to play the orator, though at 
times he speaks with an emphasis that gives great force. 
To my mind the distinctive thing about his pulpit work is 
its utter simplicity and freedom from cant. He seems ab- 
solutely to abhor pulpit pyrotechnics, glittering rhetoric or 
florid eloquence of any kind. 

While living in the world of today, thinking its 
thoughts and speaking in its terms, Dr. Jefferson is none 
the less anchored to the realities. He is a man of vital 
and unquestioning faith. He firmly believes in God, in the 
message of Holy Scripture and the soul’s immortality. All 
his preaching centers in Jesus Christ and has to do with 
the eternal values. A lover of men, his whole personality 
radiates kindness, fraternity and good will. He is not only 
a great teacher and interpreter of truth, but what is more, 
he is a great saint, seer and idealist. 


FIVE-TALENT MEN 


No loftier moments come into one’s life than occasion- 
ally to sit under the ministry of these princes of the pulpit 
—these five-talent men. They rise above sect or creed and 
belong to the whole Church of God. And there is a certain 
bigness about them—a royalty of nature, generosity of spirit 
and breadth of outlook—that is truly invigorating, 
like the ozone-laden air coming from the snow-crowned 
summit of some Pike’s Peak. May God send us more of 
these great guides of the Spirit, these torch-bearers of the 
faith and prophets of the new day. 


Mayfield, Ky. 
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The Sunday School and a Patri- 
otic Opportunity 


By William T. Ellis 


O “keep the home fires burning”; to prevent a slump 

in national idealism; to maintain patriotism on the 

highest levels; to save America to essential religion ; 
to help Christians to be big and brave enough for any 
changes in conventional religious forms that the war may 
bring to pass; and to preserve the soul of the nation from 
becoming calloused or embittered or darkened or otherwise 
hurt by the war—this is the clear present task of the 
Christian Church and all her agencies. “New occasions 
teach new duties.” This grave hour of history seriously 
summons all leaders in religious thought and activity to 
great and unusual efforts. 

Some uncertain spirits may falter and ask whether 
Such 
know neither the times nor the Gospel. The eternal con- 


the Gospel has any word for this unprecedented day. 


temporaneousness of the Message of Jesus was never more 
clearly manifest than now. The war itself has unleashed 
for all the nations, in newness and practicality, the princi- 
ples and spirit of the Savior. Our present need is for 
alert interpreters of the Gospel and of our times. The 
clamant query is not “What?” but “How?” Methods of 
pressing home to the hearts of all the people—especially 
of those outside the normal reach of the Church—the per- 


tinency and power of the truth should engross us now. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE NATION 
Even more persuasive than the outreach of the pulpit 
is the influence of the Sunday school. 


It goes to every 
village and cross-roads of the nation. 


The Sunday school 
lesson is possibly the most potent single educational or 
character-shaping influence in the whole world today. Its 
message is multiplied ways and times without number; 
what the teacher reads is carried to classes and homes and 
into conversation, growing like a snowball as it goes. I 
wonder if even the Sunday school workers have realized 
the full potency of the lesson? 
tions are all related to life. 
character-forming qualities. 


For these Scripture por- 

They are selected for their 
They contain the truth which, 
if pressed home with regularity and with interest, will keep 
the nation itself steady. 

There are surprising potentialities for patriotic and 
Christian propaganda in these lessons. Every qualified 
commentator and teacher will interpret them in the light of 
the world war and its implications. They offer a rare 
opportunity for presenting the reality and workability of 
the teachings of Jesus. As one who has been treating the 
International Uniform Sunday school lessons for daily 
newspaper readers, I can testify that I have found them 
aglow with messages of fortitude for our fighters, of com- 
fort for their kindred, of illumination for patriotic service, 
of inspiration for new ministry to the world, and of vin- 
dication for the ideals of America and the Allies, as 
expressed by that stalwart Sunday school man, President 
Wilson. These lessons bring the eternal word of God to 
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bear on present perplexities which will never be satisfac- 
torily solved in any other manner. When the lessons are 
linked with life, the throbbing, thrilling, tremendous life of 
the present crisis, they are as absorbing as dispatches from 
the battlefront. By them, the purposes and principles of 
the people may be maintained at the lofty levels which the 
occasion requires. 


SPIRITUAL APPEALS DESIRED 


Patriotism summons editors and writers and teachers 
to utilize the Sunday school lessons as a vehicle for con- 
veying the highest interpretation of our country’s cause. 


In times of great feeling, like the present, the public is” 


most sensitive to spiritual appeals. Therefore, if the sin- 
cerely religious aspect of this war for righteousness is 
clearly and consistently presented to the people, their spir- 
its will be strengthened and their resolution will be estab- 
lished. Patriotism is unshakable when founded upon 
faith in God. Surely this is the hour wherein all the tides 
of national feeling may be purified and directed by reli- 
gious conviction. Both State and Church may greatly be 
served now, if Christian leaders are alert to the occasion. 

To help in any wise to publish the clear teachings of 
Christ upon the problems of the present itme is to serve 
the State as well as the Gospel. For the principles of 
patriotism are established in the eternal verities of the 
Christian religion. 

That is the note which should be dominant during 
these heart-hungry days, in Church press, Sunday school 
publications, and wherever else the truth may be told. 
Religion and patriotism should be inseparable. A reverent 
and teachable respect for the truths of religion can keep 
patriotism from deteriorating into mere blatant nation- 
alism and militarism. So it becomes the task of all who 
write or speak in the name of the Gospel to pour into the 
day’s spirit of patriotism the great impulses and inspira- 
tions and inhibitions of the Christian religion. Thus shall 
we not only help to win the war; but also we shall help 
the nation to win our souls. 





Faith 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 


AITH is to know that He 

Who gave us poverty 

Would thus our hearts prepare 
His greater wealth to share. 


It is to trust His power 

To smite the darkest hour 
That ever blurred our sight 
With His dawn-bringing light. 


Faith is to see His hand 
In all that He has planned 
For us; to know that ill 
Is good, if ’tis His will. 
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lines are written from the Y. M. C. A. 


HESE 
grounds at Estes Park, a mile and a half above sea 
level and amid mountains girdling around a mile higher, 
their ancient heads hoary with snow and with green manties 


camp 


robed about them. It seems so far from a war camp that the 
transition from the one to the other might be a decade instead 
of a week. Yet here, lifted above the plains and valleys of 
our good land, like an altar high above turmoil, whence peace 
and the handiwork of the Creator invites to worship, we are 
in a war school, and in all the other schools war and the 
readjustment to follow are the sole theme. This is a goodly 
symbol of true religious experience. The times and places 
apart are only for preparation for bitter trial in the crowds 
and amid the perils and problems of human life wherever it 
trails or fights or is baffled and waits. 

There is prayer and worship in the camp work of the 
‘y,” but it is no more all their service than is thanks at the 
table all the service of the bread winner. The religious work 
in the camp is not that of the monastery, but of the master 
among the multitudes ministering to body, mind and soul as 
equally God-given. 

+ - o 


Praise for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association 


The religious work in the camps is done by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association to a degree that is all but con- 
suming. The chaplain is there but not in numbers; in fact, 
only a part of the regiments have one instead of the three 
apiece they are to have in France. And the chaplain, if he is 
a success, uses the “Y” building for his work, and co-operates 
there in the common task. When the army is at the front and 
is mobile in action there will be great need of the chaplain, 
and he will be in great need of equipment, but the govern- 
ment is not so seriously concerned about him in the training 
camps where the “Y” functions so efficiently and is so well 
equipped for the work needed there. 

The camp pastor is also found, but he cannot work at 
all except as he co-operates with the Y. M. C. A. Good and 
earnest men are engaging in this work but are finding it 
difficult to function serviceably enough to justify their labors; 
the writer was given a hint by an interested major who is 
in a position to know, that the War Department was inclining 
to view the whole matter of camp pastors and denominational 
representatives as an experiment whose results do not justify 
its continuance. This is frankly the personal judgment of 
most of the active chaplains, Y. M. C. A. men and line off- 
Their judgment is that such workers should join the 
Y. M. C. A. forces and work as such. The “Y” has the organiza- 
tion and equipment; it has the confidence of the army and the 
hearty co-operation of the officers; it is articulated to the 
military system; it is non-sectarian, yet genuinely Christian, 
and its doors are open to all. Few young men care much 
for sectarianism and least of all the soldier, while the average 
army officer abominates it. If the denominations insist, the 
camp pastor will probably be continued, but it will be because 
of tolerance and not from any conviction at military head- 
quarters. 


cers. 


Does the Denominational 
Work Pay? 


The Catholics are spending millions on their Knights of 
Columbus huts, but they are getting small returns as com- 
pared with the army “Y.” The writer made daily comparisons 
at all times and on all occasions and found the huts were 
not patronized by a tithe of the men attending the “Y” huts. 
With a “K. C.” hut hard by, soldiers of Catholic faith not only 
go to the Y. M. C. A. but they also work actively in them. 
The truth is, the Knights of Columbus hut is not needed. 


Religious Work in the Camps 


The “Y” gives every human, moral and socia! service they can 
give and is open to the priest for any special service he desires 
to perform, and he might articulate with it just as the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association does. The “Y” is there to serve 
the soldier, and if he needs or desires any type of sectarian 
service its doors are open, though, of course, its staff sticks 
to its Christian task. It represents the essentials of religion, 
does all the common tasks of Christianity and opens its 
doors to any specific ministration any particular conscience 
demands. 

There is ample work for the various denominational war 
work commissions. First, they have a program for the local 
church in its relation to the soldier lad from its membership 
or its neighborhood and to his family left behind. Second, 
they need to lend aid to the church near the cantonment if 
it is unable to meet the extra opportunities and duties brought 
to it. Third, there is a type of volunteer sevrice that can be 
offered in the Y. M. C. A. huts but which can be better done 
as voluntary service under the “Y” auspices than by separate 
denominational organizations. And, fourth, and 
portant just now, they can equip their chaplain for overseas 
service. 


most im- 


Something About the 
Chaplain’s School 


It was the writer's privilege to deliver the opening address 
at the second session of the Chaplain’s School. There are in 
attendance some two hundred and fifty of the finest young 
men of our American ministry. Here Uncle Sam is giving 
them special schooling in the specific tasks of their office, 
putting them through a selective process that will bring com- 
missions to none who lack specific fitness, and training them 
in physical health and military bearing. Our army is not only 
to be well chaplained but the chaplains are to be well organ- 
ized and articulated in the army machinery. Such equipment 
as our army machine can give will be supplied, but just as the 
army medical corps needs the Red Cross, so does the army 
religious corps need the Y. M. C. A.; and just as the medical 
cfficer can use the intimate services offered by Red Cross 
equipment so does the chaplain need a personal equipment 
that none can offer but the church. The government 
supply tent and hymn books so he can hold worship when 
no “Y” is near, but he needs personal and minor equipment, 
and above all he needs a “personal” fund to use in his minis- 
trations to the individual soldier when ill, 
trouble of any kind. 

Lutherans, Catholics and Episcopalians are outfitting their 
representatives generously. Other communions are giving 
their men from two to five hundred dollars apiece. The Dis- 
ciples of Christ are represented by as fine men as there are 
in the service and by the very best from their pulpits; the 
Church ought to honor them and co-operate with them in 
this worthy work. 


will 


or wounded or in 


Some Objections to 
the School 


The other day a young man quit the war-work school out 
here because the much praying at the many camp classes and 
meetings overwhelmed him. He said: “I am a Christian and 
I pray, but I can never do it this way.” On another day a 
great Chicago preacher told the boys that unless they be- 
lieved a certain ancient theory of the atonement they ought not 
go into war work. A skeptical friend of the writer thought 
both the much praying and the theology of this camp preacher 
ludicrous and therefore doubted whether or not the “Y” war- 
work was functioning. A certain eminent pulpiteer came 


home from France declaring that there was no place in “Y” 
Another man who 


army work for a “man with a message.” 
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was advocating a sectarian camp-pastors’ staff for the entire 
army called the “Y” work “social but not religious.” Then 
the War-Work Council is striving hardest to get “religious” 
laymen to enter the war-work and instructs its secretaries to 
be “directors,” not platform speakers primarily. 


7 » - 


The Objections 
Answered 


Thus there are many opinions and some minor conflicts 
of judgments, but the Y. M. C. A. overcomes all by giving 
efficient and Christlike service with the help of men of all 
creeds and opinions, and on the basis of a fraternity of Christ- 
like service instead of on one of creed or ritual or polity. 

The young man lost his opportunity by going home, not 
seeing that the devotional spirit here was to inspire and con- 
secrate him and not to be duplicated in the camp. 
orthodox preacher would decimate the catap 
creedal test were applied. But next week the camp preacher 
will be liberal and apply no orthodox tests. 
friend needs to but visit a war camp to find all his pre-con- 


The over- 
huts if his 


Our skeptical 


ceptions of religion as much praying and belief in a medieval 
creed amputated. An eminent pastor answered the “pulpiteer” 
by saying he had spent many days handing out hot cocoa at 
the front and felt Christ was looking over his shoulder all the 
time. When an evangelist said on such an occasion, “Put in 
a word for Jesus,” a lad in khaki answered, “Jesus is in that 
cup of cocoa”; he saw that giving the “cup of water in my 
name” was not only religious but was most eloquent preach- 
ing. 

Thus the “Y” 


its social work is religious and Christlike and preaches and 


answers the charge that its work is “social”: 


evangelizes powerfully. 
the Bible 
weekly and 


But it preaches and prays and teaches 
There religious 
Bible 
But it becomes all things to all 


held 


im every manner of place and by all kinds of method for six- 


most diligently also. are three 


services tens of thousands listen to the 
studies right in the barracks. 
men and saves them by many means and by “services” 


teen hours per day and seven days a week. 


Atva W. TAYLor. 


The War 


A Weekly Analysis 


HE Foch counter-offensive is a complete success. No 
T sictor since the first battle of the Marne has compared in 

importance with this great triumph that began on the same 
held of conflict. 
the war. 





It is the second great decisive turning point in 


As this is written the enemy is falling rapidly back and 
the signs are multiplying that he intends no long tarrying until 
he is across the Aisne. 

The capture of Soissons, made possible by the collapse of 
the enemy center under the heavy pressure of the Franco- 
American forces, dooms the line of the Vesle. Already the 
allied troops are sweeping eastward along the Aisne valley to 
the point where the Vesle enters it, while, from the opposite 
end the French and British are pushing westward toward Fismes. 

It is futile, however, to attempt detailed description of a front 
that is undergoing continual change, and that will be completely 
altered before this appears in print. 

There are several things that are worth emphasizing as more 
general features of the allied victory—features of vital impor- 
tance for the future of the struggle. 

First, it cannot be insisted upon too strongly that the supreme 
achievement of General Foch has been the utter destruction of 
the enemy's plan of campaign. It is shattered. The Hun command 
is “up in the air.” It has no program of offense left. For the 
third time since March 21 its carefully conceived and prepared 
designs against the allied armies have been defeated. On the 
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first two occasions—those of Picardy and the channel ports— 
there was an alternative and the means for executing it with 
hope of success. Now there is no alternative apparent, and if 
there were, the means for carrying it out no longer exist. The 
enemy must relapse into the defensive unless he is willing to 
take big chances on risking another disaster by an inadequately 
prepared and supported drive on some other sector of the front. 
When we remember that the enemy offensive was heralded as the 
blow that would bring decisive victory to Germny, and when 
we remember that the blow was made imperative by the threat 
of increasing American strength, we can better appreciate how 
crushing is the failure. It is a failure from which recovery is 
impossible. The only hope Germany has now is in the bare 
possibility of recruiting from Russia and the eastern border 


states. That possibility might be realized eventually if we did 
nothing to intervene in Russia. But we must prevent its reali- 
zation. 


Second, although the enemy will hold vastly stronger posi- 
tions if he retires to his old lines on the Croanne plateau, it 
is manifestly true that he is generally much worse off now than 
he was before he began his effort at decision last March. He 
then held along the Hindenburg line the most powerful en- 
trenched front ever constructed. In his anxiety to smash the 
allies he left it far behind, and drove his three big pockets into 
their line. The peril of pocket positions has been well exemplified 
in the last three weeks. There are two more of them equally 
perilous with which Foch can deal whenever he feels ready. 

Third, American troops have played a decisive part in the 
second victory of the Marne. American re-enforcements made 
it possible, and American divisions, from the beginning of the 
counter-offensive, have held important positions and carried on 
their end of the work with magnificent courage and efficiency. 
Nearly 200,000 Americans have been engaged in the battle. If 
our casualty list numbers from 12,000 to 15,000—as is intimated 
at the time of writing, it is comparatively light. 

General Pershing now has 1,000,000 American soldiers di- 


rectly under his command. The balance of nearly half a million 
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“The Life Indeed” — 


NE of John R. Ewers’ lesson talks in the new 
20th Century Quarterly. It is an elo- 
quent tribute to the beauty and power of 

the Christ, and it is a tribute that will go straight 
to the hearts of strong men. Two letters have 
just come in, filled with words of praise for the 
new Quarterly. One is from Ben H. Smith, who 
is in “Y” work at Ft. Riley, Kan. He says: 
“This Quarterly is the thing for these soldiers — 
and for anyone.” The other letter is from H. W. 
Hunter, of Des Moines, former Christian Endea- 
vor Superintendent of Missouri. He says: “I am 
delighted with the Quarterly. It is just what I 
have been looking for.” 
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is brigaded with our allies, and will be released as it becomes 
efficient. In July we sent 300,000 men over seas, breaking all 
Such facts as these must be vastly disturbing for the 
kaiser. He needs the help of Lord Lansdowne and other pacifists 


desperately now. S. J. Duncan-Crark. 


records. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


National Humiliation 


Editor THe Curistian CeNntTurY: 

In a recent editorial on, “A New Kind of Decoration Day,” 
occurred this sentence: “In her day of humiliation America 
must remember that a part of her wealth is the blood money 
of munition factories accumulated before our entrance into 
the war.” Similar expressions occurred frequently in your paper 
before we entered the war, and occasionally since. I want to ask: 

1. Is the cause in which we are fighting now a just cause? 
Presumably your answer is, Yes. 

2. If it is a just cause now, was it a just cause before we 
entered it—the cause in which the Allies were fighting? Pre- 
sumably your answer is, Yes. 

3. If the Allies were fighting for a just cause—the same 
cause for which we are fighting now—was it wrong to furnish 
munitions to them, aside altogether from any legal phase of the 
case? 

4. What would have become of the righteous cause for 
which the Allies were fighting, and incidentally what would have 
become of us, if America had not furnished a part of the 
munitions of war? 

I do not think it fair to our munitions makers, nor the fair 
reflection on America, to call their profits “blood money.” 


Los Angeles, Cal. J. Newton Jessur. 


The expression referred to occurred in an editorial on Pres- 
ident Wilson’s call to observe Decoration Day as a day of 
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national meditation and humiliation. The term “blood money” 
did not imply any particular wrong-doing on the part of our 
munitions makers, but only the general scheme with which 
all Christians and our Christian President regard the fact that 
war has been necessary in our modern world.—THe Epirtonr. 





Some Postscripts 


Editor Tue Curistian Century: 

You are giving us a paper for the times, one with a message 
for the people of today, in the thought of the people of today. 
We Disciples must not deceive ourselves. We cannot take the 
world back to a hundred years ago and ask that it think in 
terms of that time. The Twentieth Century is here and the 
thought of the people of today must be reckoned with. I am 
glad you are not only recognizing the change in times and thought, 
but that you are doing a large part in moulding the thought for 
the tomorrow. I wish more of our journals could see the neces- 
sity of bringing their writings down to the times in which we live. 
Croton, Ohie. Sus S, See 

You are giving us a really worth-while paper. Its up-to-date, 
practical, forward-looking spirit is most refreshing; its inter- 
pretation of world movements most helpful. D. W. Moore. 

Webb City, Mo. 


I want to thank the Century editors for all the good 
things they are giving us. I wish especially to say Amen to what 
has been said about Billy Sunday. There was never a time 
when his work should have been tolerated by the church—much 
less now! I have helped keep him out of Indianapolis and I 
have been glad of the opportunity. W. E. M. Hacxieman. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


You are giving us a great paper for these critical days. 
Baltimore, Md. Peter AINSLIE, 
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‘The Sunday School Lesson is possibly the most potent 








single character-shaping influence in the world today”’ 








O, this is not a clever slogan prepared for advertising purposes, but a quotation 
from an article by Dr. William T. Ellis, author, traveler and churchman, on “The : 


Sunday School and a Patriotic Opportunity.” (The article is printed in this issue 
Read the article, then ask yourself whether, as minister, superin- 
Are you making plans to prove yourself a true ~ 
patriot the coming year by making the most of your school, your class? e 

Many a minister is asking himself whether he should not go into “Y” 
laincy service across the sea or in the home camps. Perhaps you cannot 


of the “Century.” ) 
tendent or teacher, you are a slacker. 


ST Dy 


du! 


or chap- 7 
But here is 


one way in which you can serve your country and serve mightily, if Dr. Ellis is right. 

Do not fail to see that your Sunday school activities are taken seriously during the : 
year beginning with the autumn quarter. Make a serious business of choosing the right 
literature. Your younger pupils should have the best Graded materials obtainable, and 
your adult and young people’s classes should be provided with Quarterlies that really 
get results in character. 


hit 


Before making your choice of literature do not neglect to examine samples 


= of (1) The Bethany Graded Lessons; (2) The 20th Century Quarterly. 


The Christian Century Press, 700 E. 40th St., Chicago 
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I enjoy the “Century” more and more. It has, in my judg- 
ment, an important place today. It dees my soul good each 
week I read it. I like its catholic spirit and constructive work. 

I wish you great success. My prayers are for you. These 
are wonderful times in which we are living. I am glad that 
you are dealing with the dynamics of religion. John R. Mott 
says: “An alarming weakness among Christians is that we are 
producing Christian activities faster than we are producing 
Christian experience and Christian faith.” 

Your paper helps me. I rejoice that we have papers like 
The Christian Century with a vision for the hour to help us 
ministers who are striving to lead our congregations aright 
during these troublous times. We must get our people ready 
for the reconstructive period and the new age that shall follow. 


North Salem, Ind. Les TINSLEY. 


The Sunday School 


What Is Church Work?* 


YOUNG woman came home after graduation in one 
of our great Fastern colleges for women, and asked 
her pastor for some definite church work. He an- 


swered: “Well, my dear, I think we shall have you take care 
of the pulpit flowers.” Now, no one will for a moment dis- 





count the pulpit flowers; they carry a sweet message into the 
worship and they afterward carry a 
bit of cheer into a sick room. But it 
would seem that a college graduate 
might be given some more challeng- 
ing piece of definite work 

Church work means, in the mind 
of the average person, sewing in the 
\id Society, calling on the sick, col- 
lecting funds for various purposes from 
pastor’s salary to foreign missionary 
offerings, getting up the Christmas en- 





tertainment, teaching a Sunday school 
Son John B. Bere class, planning the picnic, baking a 

cake for a social, ushering, passing the 
communion emblems and paying 50 cents a week for general 
expenses—this is “Church work”! Indirectly, efforts for re- 
forming the town and to promote prohibition are considered 
semi-church work. But does this exhaust the catalogue? Are 
these activities the limits of church endeavor? We have lost 
many good people because the programme of the church has 
been too petty. Now, particularly, the church must broaden 
its labors to include all good work of every kind. In this 
way the church will attract and include many more people, 
and people of a bigger type. 

It is very hard to get the average man and woman to 
think broadly. They like little things. They like to have 
water-tight compartments. They like to separate Sunday 
from Monday. But wash-day can be holy. “Remember the 
week-day to keep it holy,” Every effort at good, honest work 
is church work. The man who passed the holy emblems on 
Sunday is the same man on Tuesday as on Sunday. He must 
carry religion into his business, into the treatment of his help, 
irto his attitude to the newsboy, the waiter and the chauffeur. 
This business of going to early mass and then going the limit 
the rest of the time is all bosh. This idea of limiting church work 
to certain petty activities is debasing. I spoke this noon in 
a maufacturing plant, where the men were working very im- 
portant machines for the government. I talked about lying. 
I told those men that they were building their characters into 
their machines. I told them that if they were honest the 
machines would be honest and would do their important work 


*Th 


his article is based on the International Uniform Lesson for August 18, 
“Working in the Church.” Scripture, Acts 2:41-47; 4:32-35; 6:2-4. 
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well, and that if they were dishonest they would build their 
lies into the machines and they would do poor work or no 
work at all and the government would be defeated by just 
that much. Now, that was pure and undefiled religion! To 
visit the sick and to build honest machines. 

The church is composed of men and women. They come 
to church for inspiration and comfort. They should not fail 
to get it. They should get it in the Sunday school and in 
the church, in the scriptures, addresses and hymns, in the 
fellowship and conversation. Then after this meeting these 
same human beings go back to their homes and to their places 
of business. Church work must consist in all the activities of 
their lives—so-called sacred, and so-called secular. Every- 
thing is church work or nothing. Life is a continuous stream; 
it flows on steadily; you cannot split the Ohio River up into 
sections; you cannot separate your life up into sections; you 
are you, you are either Christian or ‘you are not. Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
you are John Smith, and all that you do in all that time is 
church work. And let us hope you help to do some big 
things. The secret of having big people in your church is to 
have big things for people to do. Too many preachers, Sun- 
day school teachers and people are bound in shallows and in 


miseries. Joun R. Ewers. 


Books 


“‘What Is ChristianityP’” 


HIS is a book for the open-minded student of the times. 

Again and again one recalls Harnack as he reads. Har- 

nack’s book with the same title appeared eighteen years 
ago. Both works are distinctly historical, distinctly critical, dis- 
tinctly illuminating. In part they cover the same field, and in part 
different fields. Both treat Roman Catholicism and Protestantism 
as developments of Christianity, and inevitably there are minor 
themes in common. But the differences are noticeable. 

It is significant that the first chapter in this new book by 
Dr. George Cross is on the subject of “Apocalypticism,” a subject 
not treated at all by Harnack. Much attention has been given to 
this feature of Christianity since Harnack wrote, and today it is 
a vital question threatening to divide our American Protestant- 
ism into two camps. The treatment of it in this book is judicial 
and wholesome. It is the work of a scholar of the hour, and 
this may be said of the book in toto. This “recrudescence of 
millenarianism, with its pessimistic view of the world, this mod- 
ern apocalypticism, springs out of a certain view of the Bible and 
its function, a view which the Christianity of our day cannot as a 
whole maintain.” ahs | 

In his treatment of Roman Catholicism Dr. Cross is not quite 
so positive as Harnack, who says, “The whole outward and visible 
institution of a church claiming divine dignity had no foundation 
whatever in the Gospel. It is a case not of distortion, but of total 
perversion.” Dr. Cross finds the essence of Catholicism to be a 
matter of government, rather than a matter of faith. He says, 
“The monastic vow of obedience is characteristic of the entire 
system.” Under the impetus of Catholicism the Eastern Church 
became “an ecclesiastical hierarchy after the aristocratical pattern, 
with its heads in many metropolitan cities. The Western Church 

an ecclesiastical hierarchy after the monarchical pattern. 
There were many fathers, or popes, in the East, but only one 
father, or pope, ultimately, in the West.” 

The treatments respectively of mysticism and rationalism 
are especially attractive features of this book. Dr. Cross is a 
master in antithesis, and his summaries afford him a field for 
antithetical presentation of his material. Summing up rationalism 
as related to mysticism, he says: “While both mysticism and 
rationalism seek for the simple essence of the Christian faith and 
endeavor to eliminate all adventitious forms or foreign accre- 





~ @A review of “What Is Christianity?” by George Cross. Published by 
the University of Chicago Press. $1. 
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tions from whatever source, they are to be contrasted in that 
mysticism seeks its end in the realm of feeling, but rationalism 
in the realm of thought. Mysticism is receptive, almost passive, 
finds its good by way of contemplation, and discovers the One 
and All by abandonment of the many; rationalism is intellectu- 
ally active, inquisitive, analytic in temper, and finds the solution 
of its problems in a scientific study of the many. Mysticism is 
an aristocratic faith, while rationalism, professedly at least, is 
democratic. Mysticism tends toward a pessimistic view of the 
prospects of the human multitudes, rationalism toward an opti- 
mistic view.” 

Dr. Cross gives full recognition to the most recent studies in 
the history and the psychology of religion. This appears distinctly 
in the chapter on “Evangelicalism.” He finds these studies reaf- 
firming the value of personality and the simple Christian faith itself 
as “the greatest possession that has arisen in the soul.” This—the 
faith itself—“is man’s inalienable wealth, and its power is inex- 
tinguishable. . . . Its power of self-communication to others 
and its unifying power in communities of men are as impressive 
as its inner personal force.” 

The author maintains the academic spirit throughout, but his 
leaning is not hard to discover. He is constructively Christian, 
with the emphasis of his teaching on the spiritual. Forms, 
rituals, dogmas, count for little. They have, or have had, devel- 
opmental value. They must pass with the passing conditions 
that called for them or made them possible. But the spiritual 
content of the Christ, the Christ teaching and the Christ life 


abide. W. J. LHAmon. 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 
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PROFESSOR WILLETT recommends this book 
as the best preparation for his series on “THE 
MILLENNIUM” now running in 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


The Millennial Hope 


A Phase of War-Time Thinking 


By SHIRLEY J. CASE 
Professor of Early Church History, and New Testament 
Interpretation, the University of Chicago 
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Are the ills of society to be 
righted by an early and 
sudden destruction of the 
present world, or is per- 
manent relief to be secured 
only by a gradual process 
of strenuousendeavorcover- 
ing a long period of years? 





MEAL ACTOR nm 





R ad the answer in this book. 


Just from the Press! 


The author does not mince words in his vigorous 
and effective answer. The general interest in the 
theme of the book and the author’s reputation assure 
this volume a wide reading. 


$1.25 (add 6c or 10c for postage) 





The Christian Century Press 
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The 


United Church 
Is Coming! 


Anyone who reads the signs of the times 
carefully is aware of the fact that church union 
is coming very rapidly. The progress toward 
unity has been accentuated by the world war. 
In this new age soon to be there must be a 


broad, nonsectarian, highly social hymnody. 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Is just the hymnal for this new and glorious age. 





Read the following extract from the preface to the 





book: 


“Next to the delight of soul found in working over 
and over these rich materials of poetry and harmony, 
the editors regard as of greatest significance their 
discovery through these hymns of a spiritually united 
Church. Many creeds seem to melt together in the 
great hymns of Christian experience. A true Chris- 
tian hymn cannot be sectarian. It belongs to all 
Christ’s disciples. From many sources, far separated 
ecclesiastically, there comes one voice of common 
praise and devotion. It is from this perception of a 
United Church existing underneath the denomina- 
tional order, a Church united in praise, in aspiration 
and in experience, and expressing its unity in these 
glorious hymns, that the title which this book bears 
was first suggested. Hymns of many creeds are here, 
interpreting, however, but one faith. It is our hope 
that wherever these hymns are sung the spirit of 
unity may be deepened and Christians be drawn more 
closely together as they draw near to their common 
Father in united worship.” 


Send for a returnable copy of the hymnal; examine 
it and see whether the book itself does not live up to 
the spirit of these introductory words. 


The Christian Century Press 
700 E. 40th Street CHICAGO 
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The Larger Christian World 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


A Teacher Training Drive 
for North America 


The teacher training committee of the Sunday School 
council of the evangelical denominations of North America 
has arranged for a continent wide teacher training drive be- 
ginning September 15. The objectives of the efforts are to 
organize in every evangelical Sunday school in North Amer- 
ica a teacher training class to meet at the Sunday school hour. 
A Worker's Conference to meet once a month is planned for 
each school. It is also planned to hold a class for present 
teachers to improve the methods of these teachers, this class 
to have mid-week sessions. In addition to these plans the 
community training school of religious education will be 
favored for each community which is able to maintain one. 
The ministers of the country are asked to preach on Sep- 
tember 15th on the theme “Training for Leadership.” 


Noon-Day Prayer-Meeting in Chicago 


Since the Senate of the United States has passed a reso- 
lution asking the people to pray for the success of the Allied 
cause, the Roman Catholic churches of the country have re- 
vived the noonday prayers called the Angelus. The Chicago 
Church Federation has established a prayer-meeting in the 
Central Y. M. C. A. building which is conducted from 12 to 
12:15 each day. There are no “opening remarks” but after 
a few verses from the Bible the company engages in free 
prayer. 


A Nation-Wide Campaign for 
College Enlistment 


The President of the United States and the Department 
of War have authorized a nation-wide campaign for the next 
two months in behalf of college student enlistment, in view of 
_the urgent need of trained men and women. The campaign 
is being conducted by the Emergency Council of Education, 
which is made up of the officers of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, the Association of American Universities, the 
Catholic Educational Association, the National Education Asso- 
ciation and eight or ten other national 
Dr. Robert Kelley, executive secretary of the Council of 


Church Boards of Education and the Association of 


associations of scope. 
American 
Colleges, has been chosen executive secretary of the emer- 
gency council for this campaign and will spend the next two 
months in its offices, in the Munsey Building at Washington, 
me. €. 


Bishop Would Break Up Exclusiveness 
of Episcopal Church 


The boasted social prestige of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church would be broken down if Bishop Lines of the North 
Jersey diocese had his way. He is opposed to church sup- 
pers and fairs as modes of church revenue and says, “It is 
time we put the Church as regards its support upon a plane 
above the church supper and the church fair, with articles 
given by 
buyers.” He 


unwilling 
have no 


unwilling givers and to be bought by 


shall 
He urges big business men to give more 


wants social gatherings which 
economic motive. 
time to the church and rich women to dress more simply at 


church. Bishop Lines is a graduate of Yale University. 


More Y. M. C. A. Men for Russia 


Conditions in Russia are very unsettled, but the one hun- 
dred Y. M. C. A. men in that country are standing by their 
posts. It has been decided by the national Y. M. C. A. organi- 
zation of this country to send many more representatives to 
Russia to assist in the re-organization of that country. Agri- 
cultural experts, physical directors and others familiar with 
welfare work in rural communities are especially desired. 


An Inter-Mountain 
Conference 

The mountain country of the west is a region of vast 
distances and poor transportation. Christian workers suffer 
from isolation. Four years ago a Christian workers’ conference 
for this section of the country was organized and the session 
this year will be held in Westminster College in Salt Lake City. 
Dr. William H. Ixtoby will have charge of the Bible study 
course and Dr. Ernest F. Hall will be in charge of mission 
study. 


House of Commons Goes to Church 


The House of Commons in England voted to attend St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, on August 4, this being the fourth 
anniversary of the declaration of war. Premier Lloyd George 
said: “When millions of our young fellow countrymen are 
daily hazarding their lives so right and justice shall prevail 
on earth, and when the fate of our country and the destiny 
of the world depends upon the issue of their efforts and the 
efforts of their comrades from many lands it requires no 
words from me to commend the motion.” 


Christian Endeavorers to Build Memorial Church 


Recently, at the Illinois Conference of the United Brethren, 
the Christian Endeavor forces of that communion decided to 
gather funds the coming year for a church building to be 
erected in Peoria. The building will be made a memorial of 
the Christian Endeavor forces. 


Methodist Italians 
Hold Meetings 


The Methodists have established a significant work for 
Italians, hoth in Italy and in this country. Recently thirty-five 
Italian Methodist pastors held a meeting in Matthew Simpson 
Hal!, Philadelphia, for the consideration of evangelistic meth- 
ods among their people. Dr. Walter Morritt, in charge of 
the foreign-speaking work of the home mission board of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, presided over the conference. 


Automobile Evangelism 


The Y. M. C. A. in New York City is using automobiles 
to transport speakers and musicians to hold meetings on the 
streets of the city. The meetings are a combination of patriot- 
Already a total attendance of 36,000 persons 
has been registered. Immigrant speakers are used in the im- 
migrant sections; this adds to the interest. It is stated, how- 
ever, that newcomers and transients in the city are more often 
found in the audiences than are the native New Yorkers. 


Y. M. C. A. in Mission Work 


Though the Y. M. C. A. is experiencing much difficulty 
in securing enough workers for France, they are seeking with 
great diligence for workers in China. They propose to 
strengthen their forces on all of the mission fields. It is stated 
that the foreign mission budget for the coming year in Asso- 
ciation work will be a million dollars, and this will be raised 
as a special fund by the workers of the various associations 
throughout the country. 


ism and religion. 


Chaplains Report on 
Morals in France 


Chaplain Francis B. Doherty and Chaplain Lyman Rollins 
have recently returned from France on a military mission and 
they speak in highest terms of both the morals and morale 
of the American troops in France. They give a vivid picture of 
the cooperation of the chaplains of the denominations in the 
care of the men. Even Catholics and Protestants fraternize 
with Jews in seeking the moral and spiritual uplift of the Amer- 


ican forces abroad. Orvis F JorpaN 
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Ohio Churches in Great 
Union Meeting 


The yearly meeting of the churches of 
Milford, Center Village, Utica, Center- 
burg and Croton, O., was held July 28 
on the fair grounds at Croton, O. Over 
1,000 people attended, and the finest ar- 
ray of talent and the widest range of 
subjects ever presented at this meeting 
was presented this year. There were 382 
persons in attendance at the Sunday 
school, with ninety men in the men’s 
class. J. E. Gordon, of Homestead, Pa., 
delivered sermons; C. A. Young, of Hi- 
ram College, talked on education; Hon. 
J. H. Miller, state senator, gave greet- 
ings, and George H. Hamilton made an 
appeal in behalf of the thrift stamp cam- 
paign. T. Bass, pastor at Croton, was 
host to this great meeting. The two 
Christian union churches of the vicinity 
came in a body with their pastor, Mr. 
M. Gray, and they, with the Congrega- 
tionalists of Croton, joined heartily in 
all the services of the day. This union 
meeting has been held annually for ten 
or twelve years and “it is growing in im- 
portance and influence as the years go 


of the Croton church. 
churches and three others joined this 
year, and another has asked to be ad- 


church, thirty miles away; 
Newark, twenty-five miles away; some 
from Columbus, thirty-two miles away. 
“No meeting held in Croton in years has 
been so rich in fellowship and the good 
things of the Kingdom as this one,” re 
ports Mr. Hoover. 


Eureka, Ill., Church, Carries 
Off Honors 


Verle W. Blair, of the Eureka, III. 
church writes that the Christian Endea- 
vor society of the church there was 
awarded the highest honor pennant fo 
efficiency at the recent state convention 
at Springfield; especial honors 
awarded for efficiency in financial 
business plans. Two of the girls of the 
society, delegates to the convention, 
sang a duet which one of them had writ- 
ten “just for the fun of the thing,” and 
carried off first prize in the song contest, 
although may of the great city unions 
and societies were represented, Chicago 
being among the number. During the 
chautauqua season this year at Eureka, 
union meetings were held on the two 
Sunday mornings in the chautauqua tab- 


the services. 


Houston, Tex., Church 
Serves War Camps 


One of the most wide-awake congre- 
gations in Houston, Texas, is that of 
the South End Christian church, writes 
Carl H. Barnett, of Ellington Field, at 
Houston. He reports that the pastor, E. 
S. Ewell, is leading his people in an ag- 
gressive program. In spite of the hot 
weather, when most of the city churches 
hold but one service, he is preaching to 
full houses morning and evening. He 
numbers among his best members some 
of Houston's well to do citizens. R. S. 
Sterling, president of the Humble Oil 
Company, a man of great wealth, is 
giving splendid support to every plan 
and movement. The two nearby camps, 
Camp Logan and Ellington Field, fur- 
nish great opportunities and are fully 














by,” writes Stanton E. Hoover, a leader ; 
Five Disciples : 
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ernacle, Mr. Blair preaching at one of 
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News of the Churches 


appreciated and utilized. Mr. Ewell with 
his splendid choir is popular on the Y. 
M. C. A. programs of the camps. At 
present the congregation is small, but 
new members are being added each Sun- 
day and under the leadership of its pas- 
tor a new building is planned for the 
near future. The hope is to erect a 
building costing more than $100,000 in 
the center of the best residence district 
of Houston. 


Autumn Plans at Highland 
Park Church, Des Moines 


The program for the Highland Park 
church of Des Moines, Ia., to which 
Henry W. Hunter ministers, calls for 
some big constructive autumn plans. 
The prayer meetings will take up a study 
of Old Testament characters and these 
sessions will be under the direct leader- 
ship of the pastor. For the social and 
community life it is planned to hold fre- 
quent inspirational social evenings with 
varied programs. Young men of the 
church are being called to the colors 
every few weeks. The Service Flag now 
has 35 stars on it. The church will 
keep in close touch with all these boys 
through personal letters. A follow-up 
system of church advertising will be 
used in the fall to acquaint the 10,000 
people of the parish of the good things 
the church has in store for them through 
all its channels of service. The women’s 
work of the church is well organized. 


Bible Conference Week at 
Bethany Assembly 


week will be Bible Conference 


Next 
Week at Bethany Assembly, Bethany 
Park, Ind. Interesting features are 


many in number. Among these are: A 
series of Bible lectures by Dr. Peter 
Ainslie: lectures by E. L. Powell of 
Louisville, on the following subjects: 
“Keeping the Faith,” “The Secret of 
Appropriation,” “Salvage and Wreck- 
age. “The Spiritual Significance of 
Miracles,” and “The Unique Personal- 
ity”: an address by Oliver W. Stewart 
on “Prohibition and the War”; vesper 
addresses by Dr. Ainslie, his subjects 
being: “The Personal Comforter,” 
“The Treasure in Earthen Vessels,” 
“Christian Unity.” “Jesus on the Plains” 
and “The Christian’s Prayer”; addresses 
by Editor B. A. Abbott of St. Louis, on 
“The Bible and the Making of Life,” 
“The Bible an Honest Book.” “The 
Wisdom and Beauty of the Bible” and 
an ad- 
dress by Amos W. Butler of the State 
Board of Charities, on “Freedom.” 
There will be attractive musical and 
entertainment features. The National 
Evangelistic Missionary Association 
will hold its sessions August 17 and 18. 
The ninth annual session of the Beth- 
any Park Training School is being held 





August 6-16, with Garry L. Cook as 
dean. 
Missouri Bible College 
in War-Time 
Dean G. D. Edwards, of the Bible 


College of Missouri, writes that the total 
enrollment of freshmen and sophomores 
this year at the college has been a lit- 
tle greater than last year; the total of 
juniors, seniors and graduates is mark- 
edly less. From this older class of stu- 
dents the war has taken its chief toll. 
The college has fallen off in enrollment 
about 22% per cent the past year. The 
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loss in women is less than 13 per cent. 
The loss in ministerial students is 40 per 
cent; some have gone into army chap- 
laincies, some into “Y”" work and some 
into the ranks of the soldiers. At the 
Annual Conference of Church Work- 
ers in State Universities held in Chi- 
cago last January a _ resolution was 
passed naming the Buble College of 
Missouri, commending the character of 
its work, commending the spirit in 
which that work is done, and recom- 
mending that a like work be attempted 
in the environment of other state uni- 
versities, and that such attempts be 
made co-operative as proposed by the 
Bible College of Missouri and by the 
Indiana School of Religion. 


Eureka College Makes Good 
War-Time Record 


The total number of students at 
Eureka College last year was not quite 
as large as the preceding year, but con- 
sidering the great losses in numbers of 
other colleges, it is considered that Eu- 
reka’s record is a good one. The sum- 
mary of attendance is as follows: 





1918 1917 

SE. 2 Rud oieeda wae nae 143 142 
0 eee rrr eee 44 44 
Ministerial & Missionary.... 43 31 
4 sacthatkdnsatatonciaus 131 156 
Pn“ scusnesacadbesuehenehen 20 20 

Totals, after deducting all 

counted twice ........ 258 286 


These figures do not mean that Eu- 
reka has not done its part in the war. 
The service flag now has about seventy 
stars and others are to be put on. The 
college is well represented in every 
branch of the service and the boys are 
making fine records everywhere. Along 
lines of intercollegiate competition, the 
college won its share of the glory. Of 
college finances the heads of the school 
report that it is certain that the deficit 
over regular receipts will be less than 
last year, and this will be taken care of 
by the Men and Millions emergency 
drive, which will also wipe out a good 
share of the accumulated indebtedness 
of the school, and give Eureka a more 
favorable situation than for several 
years. President H. O. Pritchard has 
been leading a summer campaign over 
the state in behalf of the school’s in- 
terests. There have been about 100 
persons in attendance at the summer 
school, which is something of an expert- 
ment. 


At First Church, 
Springfield, Illinois 

W. F. Rothenburger, of First church, 
Springfield, Ill., delivered an address at 
a union. service of the Springfield 
churches on the evening of July 14, his 
subject being “Liberty and Democracy. 
There were 2,500 persons present at the 
service. Among the other features of the 
program was an address by State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction Francis 
G. Blair. There have been sixty-three 
accessions to the church membership 
since Easter, all at regular services. The 
men and millions emergency apportion- 
ment was fully reached. Miss Dieter, 
who goes to Luchowfu, Nanking, China, 
to train nurses in Dr. Paul Wakefield's 
hospital, has been adopted as the church 
living-link under the Foreign Society. 
A campaign is being organized at First 
church to provide for the indebtedness 
of over $30,000 on the building. The 
culmination of the campaign will prob- 
ably come in the autumn. The Spring- 
field church is rejoicing in the recent 
gift of chimes provided by the will of 
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the late Mary Catherine Freeman, who 
was for forty-four years a member of 
the congregation, 


Disciple Minister 
Wins Honor in France 


George W. Titus, of the church at 
Mishawaka, Ind., who is now in France 
in “Y” service, has distinguished him- 
self in the performance of his duties, hav- 
ing had the honor of personal mention 
in dispatches from the front. Mr. Titus 
acted as stretcher-bearer in hospital serv- 
ice, being under fire day and night. The 
dispatch says: “Titus loved by men for 
heroism and self-sacrifice.” Mr. Titus 
left Mishawaka last February and will 
resume work there in September. He is 
a Canadian, and when he made applica- 
tion to enlist in the Y. M. C. A. some 
trouble was encountered on account of 
his not having his second naturalization 
papers, but influential friends took the 
matter up with Y. M. C. A. headquarters 
with the result that Mr. Titus was sent 
over to France. On arriving there he 
was one of a hundred picked for duty in 
the front line trenches. . 


Frank L. Bowen Completes 21 
Years as Kansas City Missionary 


Twenty-one years of service as city 
missionary of the Christian churches of 
Kansas City, is the record of Frank L. 
Bowen, who recently celebrated the 
passing of this milestone with the 
preaching of a sermon on “The Mes- 
sage of Twenty-one Years in Kansas 
City.” The sermon was preached at 
Oak Park church. Mr. Bowen said, in 
reviewing his work 


“Thirty Christian churches stand now 
where about half that number stood 
when I came here from Illinois. We 
have established twelve new churches 
besides keeping several of the older 
ones trom going to pieces at critical 
times We have raised $250,000 and 
added 5.000 members to our church 
rolls Marriages and funerals I can’t 


begin to 


estimate, but they've come 
along by 


hosts. As my work has al- 
ways been largely in new additions in 
the city, I can say that the people in 
those sections have all been progressive 
in working up new churches in their 
communities And the co-operation of 
the older churches with the new ones 
has been admirable, too. Of course 
things haven't all been done without 
work, but, just the same, I’m ready for 
twenty-one more years of missionary 
duty here.” . 
** * 

-Floyd A. Bash is the new 
Wellington, Kan., succeeding there 
Henry W. Hunter, who is now pastor 
at Highland Park, Des Moines. 


—R. W. Gentry, of the Winfield, Kan., 
church, has offered his services as army 
chaplain to the Government, and is now 
awaiting orders. The church at Win- 
field has granted him an indefinite leave 
of absence 

“The Yokefellow” 


f Fourth 


leader at 


is the new publi- 
cation of the | District, Kansas, 
edited by District President R. W. Gen- 


try. It has the sub-title “A Magazine of 
Christian Service.” 
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Prof. T. J. Golightly, of Drake Uni- 
versity, has just closed a successful Daily 
Vacation Bible school at Shenandoah, 


Ia., the school being held under the 
auspices of the five leading churches of 
the town, of which the Disciples church 
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was one. The churches raised $450 for 
the expenses of the school. There were 
courses for children, young people and 
adults. There were more than 300 pupils 
enrolled for the various courses, Profes- 
sor Golightly reports. 


—Chaplain Lloyd Ellis, until recently 
of Corydon, Ia., has been speaking to the 
men of Camp Dodge at the “Y” on Sun- 
day evenings. The text of a recent talk 
was “Fight the Good Fight of Faith,” 
in which discussion the speaker em- 
phasized the fact that the present great 
conflict is a spiritual one. This is the 
general theme of all Mr. Ellis’ messages 
to the men. 


—Charles D. Priest, minister at Esther- 
ville, Ia., has returned to his work there 
after completing a course in the school 
for chaplains at Louisville, Ky. 


—J. B. Holmes, secretary of the Texas 
state work, is planning to put about 
forty men in the field next year, and will 
make an effort to raise $40,000 to pay 
the expenses of the campaign. 


CAMP 
FUNSTON 
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T. F. Weaver, pastor at Childress, 
Tex., recently lost an eye by an accident. 


Prof. E. R. Cockrell, of Texas Chris- 
tian University, has been serving as pro- 
fessor of government at the University 
of Texas, located at Austin, this summer. 


—A patriotic service was recently held 
at the Beatrice, Neb., church, the guests 
of honor being the mothers of the boys 
in war service, the Boy Scouts and mem- 
bers of the Woman's Relief Corps of the 
city. C. S. Stevens leads at Beatrice. 


In the Knoxville, Pittsburg, church 
school liberty bonds are being purchased 
by the members, each pupil contributing 
a penny each Sunday in addition to the 
regular offering, this extra contribution 
being turned over for the purchase of 
bonds. 


—The Philo-Christos class of young 
men, organized by Dwight N. Lewis at 
Central church, Des Moines, twenty-one 
years ago, has enrolled over 3,000 mem- 
bers during that time. Mr. Lewis is now 
serving as State Railroad Commissioner 
of Iowa. 


A. B. Robertson, formerly leader at 
Ashland, O., church, but now in “Y” 
service, writes of the importance of the 
writing of encouraging letters to the 
boys in the army; but, he warns, “Write 
no sob stuff.” Mr. Robertson gives the 
right kind of messages from home the 
credit for real morale in the ranks of 
the soldiers. 


-~R. H. Jones is now leading at War- 
saw, Ind.; J. Shreve at Connersville, 
Ind.; W. H. Baker at Seymour, Ind. 


—The death is reported of Ellsworth 
Thorpe of Kempton, Ind., minister of 
the church at Ligonier. “He was a 
noble man and justly esteemed,” re- 
ports the /ndiana Worker. 


—B. F. Nesbitt of Vincennes, Ind., 


was elected president of the board of 
the Indiana School of Religion, at 
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Bloomington, to succeed E. F. Daugh- 
erty, who is now at First Church, Los 
Angeles. A. L. Ward of Franklin was 
elected a member of the board and vice- 
president; E. L. Day, secretary; E. S. 
Booe, auditor, and R. D. Smith, treas- 
urer. 


—Dr. E. L. Powell, First Church, 
Louisville, Ky., has recently left the hos- 
pital after undergoing another opera- 
tion, which, he states, “concludes the 
series; I thought it a good time to have 
an operation as I had a vacation period 
to spend and I could not reconcile it 
with my own conscience to spend it 
otherwise than by getting sick.” 

—Miss Fred Fillmore, singing evan- 
gelist of Cincinnati, will assist John W. 
Moody and the Madison, Ind., church 
in a meeting in the autumn 


UNION AVENUE 
CHRISTIAR CHURCH 
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eorge A. Campbell, Minister 








—Pastor W. D. Darnell, of Thornton, 
Tex., suggests to the Christian Courier 
that the churches “Hooverize” in the 
matter of preaching: Here is his propo- 
sition: “Inasmuch as President Wilson 
has suggested that physicians will be 
furnished from places where there are 
too many to such places as have been 
robbed of their doctors who have gone 
to war, thus Hooverizing on doctors, it 
would be wise, patriotic and Christlike 
for the churches to Hooverize on preach- 
ing also by sending the minister from 
the congregation that has regular preach- 
ing to those that are without ministers 
and cannot get any during the war.” 


—State Secretary H. H. Peters, of IIli- 
nois, reports that the Metropolis church, 
which has a debt of about $15,000 on its 
$40,000 building, has outlined a campaign 
for the next few months which will cul- 
minate in a debt-raising and rededicat- 
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ing service the first Sunday in January. 
Mr. Peters reports George R. Southgate, 
the pastor at Metropolis, doing a heroic 
work, both as leader of the congregation 
and in general community work. Mr. 
Peters recently had a conference with 
the Metropolis leaders. 


—Judge Charles J. Scofield, minister 
and lawyer of Carthage, will give the ad- 
dress in connection with the unfurling 
of the state service flag at the Illinois 
convention to be held at Eureka, Sep- 
tember 2-5. Frank McDonald, evangelis- 
tic leader, will sing “My Own United 
States” at this service. 


—Charles W. Ross, the new leader at 
Central church, Kansas City, Kan., will 
hold a series of evangelistic services at 
Howett Street church, Peoria, IIl., in 
October. 


—The Kentucky convention this year 
will be held at Richmond, the date being 
September 30-October 3. Homer W. 
Carpenter, the new minister at Rich- 
mond, sends this word of greeting: “Our 
people, as well as those of the other 
churches of the city, are looking for- 
ward with a great deal of pleasure to 
the coming of the hosts of Disciples of 
Kentucky to this annual meeting. It is 
the hour of great issues in our world life, 
and such a convention gives opportunity 
for their discussion.” 


—The new leader at West Side 
church, Springfield, Ill., is R. H. Heicke, 
now of Kansas City, Kan., rather than 
“R. H. Hicks, of Kansas City, Mo.,” as 
reported in a recent issue of the CeEn- 
TURY. 

—The death is reported of H. C. Gar- 
vin, who was professor for several years 
at Butler College. Professor Garvin 
was born in Chillicothe, O., in 1844. He 
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was educated at Bethany College and 
Ohio University and later studied ex- 
tensively in Germany. He was distin- 
guished as a linguist. He died at Eldon, 
Mo., on July 12, 1918. He is survived 
by T. D. Garvin, who has done so much 
to establish our work in the Sandwich 
Islands, and by J. H. Garvin, who is 
now retired from active ministerial life 
and resides in Columbus, O. 


—T. W. Grafton began his seventh 
year with the Third church, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., the first Sunday in July. The 
past year has been one of the best in 


the history of the church. There have 
been 187 members added during the 
year. 

—C. C. Morrison is spending two 


weeks at Pentwater, Mich. 


—L. F. Drash, a Hoosier by birth, and 
longtime minister in Indiana, will come 
from Lemoyne, Pa., to Bloomington, 
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Ind., that his sons may attend the State 
University. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE — 


College Preparatory and Junior College 
Courses. College certificate privilege. 60th 
year. “The model junior college of the South." 
Five teachers of music. Art, Expression and | 
Domestic Science courses. For catalogue | 
address 


T.A. Hendricks, President 











Lexington, Ky. 


Culver-Stockton College 


a standard co-educational college located 
high on the hills overlooking the Father of 
Waters. Six major courses leading to A. 
B. or B.S. degrees. Twenty-two teachers 
and instructors. Also courses in Music, 
Art, Expression and Economics. Modern 
dormitory for young women. Board, room 
and literary tuition $300 for 36 weeks. 


JOHN H. WOOD, President 
CANTON, MO. 
“On the Mississippi”’ 

















Affiliated with University of Missouri. 


State University students. 





Bible College of Missouri 
Mutual interchange of credits. 
students for ministry, missions and social service. 


Session of University and Bible College opens August 30th and runs three terms of 
sixteen weeks each, making it possible to crowd one and one-half years into one 
year; or, to do a half year's work before Christmas, or between January Ist and 
April 23rd, or from that time to August 15th. 


For catalogues or information write, G. D. Edwards, Dean. 
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First Christian Church, Ogden, Utah. 
Aided by $4.000 from our Church 
Extension Fund. 


G. W. MUCKLEY, 





A Dream Come True 





Through Our 


Extension Fund 


The Veteran Superintendent of the Northwest, W.F. Cowden, 
organized this church in 1890. Help for pastors was variously 
given by the American Society and the C.W.B. M. They 
prospered some with Pastors John L. Brandt, 
Melvin Putnam and Galen Wood. The brethren say ‘The 


Church in Ogden was up and down—mostly down.”’ 
THE TIME TO BUILD 
Back in 1898 J. H. Horton became the Sower That Went Forth to Sow 


He became friendly with the people; he did them good; he loved them and preached them into the kingdom. 
That was the time to build when the people “had a mind to build.” 


Church 


Now the church is growing. 


603 New England Bldg., 








But— 


No Church Extension Help Was Offered 
The Church Should have been growing with the city’s growth. But we 


WAITED 19 YEARS 


Our Regional Secretary, Chas. W. Dean, went to Ogden in 1916 and encouraged the church, held a meeting, 
secured the help of The Church Extension Board and the A. C. M. S., with the result that the new building 
was begun and dedicated in February 1917. 


Help Church Extension Work in September by taking the offering. Order supplies of literature and envelopes from 


Bro. Filmore, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
































| he Bethan . A NOTABLY SUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT 


TO PRESENT RELIGIOUS TRUTH IN 
A REASONABLE, ATTRACTIVE AND 
Ya e EFFECTIVE WAY TO YOUNG AND 
OLD. IT RESULTS IN AN ACCURATE 


KNOWLEDGE OF BIBLICAL FACTS, 
AND IN A VITAL APPRECIATION 


Lessons ese 





Spiritual: The great purpose of religious education—the training of 
mind and heart and will to ‘‘see God” and feel God in the world of nature, history, 
and especially in the revelation of His will in the life of the Savior of men—is not 
made subservient to the presentation of mere historical facts. The study of the 
Bethany Graded Lessons grows Christian character; it docs not simply produce 
scholars. 


Thorough: Not a hop-skip-and-jump compromise scheme of study, 
made as easy as possible. Thoroughness is not sacrificed to the minor end of 
easiness. Each year of th» life of child and youth is provided with a Bible course 
perfectly adapted to that year. The Bethany Graded Lessons are psychologically 
correct. 


Practical: An interesting fact relative to the Bethany Graded Lessons 
is that they are fully as popular with small schools as with large. The system 
is thoroughly adaptable to all conditions. The fact that a school is small does not 
mean that it is easy-going and careless in its choice of a system of study. We 
can truthfully say that many of the finest schools using the Bethany Lessons do 
not number more than 75 members. No matter what the conditions of your 
school, the Bethany Graded Lessons will fill your need. 


If your school is ambitious, if it is thorough-going, 
if it is willing to take religious education 
seriously, you must have the 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS 


Thoroughly approved and more popular than ever after 





nine years of useful service. 





Send for returnable samples today and prepare for a year 
of genuine study of religion. 
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